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TO  THE  HEALTH  COMMITTEE. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 

I beg  to  present  to  you  my  25th  Annual  Eeport  as  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  City.  It  is  for  the  year  1897. 

I regi'et  that  in  several  respects  the  year’s  statistics  are  not 
satisfactory.  The  very  serious  outbreak  of  diarrhoea  in  the 
summer  will  still  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  town,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  the  part  of 
my  report  which  deals  with  that  outbreak,  and  with  the  recom- 
mendations arising  out  of  it,  will  receive  your  best  considera- 
tion. 


I also  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  my  remarks  upon  the 
total  death-rate  in  Birmingham  as  compared  with  other  towns, 
and  to  urge,  in  view  of  the  increasingly  unsatisfactory  position 
that  Birmingham  holds  amongst  the  great  towns,  that  all  pro- 
jected sanitary  improvements  should  be  pressed  forward  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

I hope,  too,  that  your  Committee  will  be  able  to  see  your 
way  cbar  to  provide  suitable  public  provision  for  the  treatment 
of  cases  of  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever.  In  this  respect 
Birmingham  is  at  the  present  time  far  behind  many  of  the  large 
towns. 

As  regards  the  sanitary  work  accomplished  during  the 
year,  it  has  undoubtedly  been  considerable,  but  much  more 
might  be  undertaken  if  the  inspectorial  staff  were  increased.  I 
have  therefore  thought  it  desirable  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
question  of  increasing  the  number  of  inspectors  and  making 
some  re-arrangement  of  their  duties. 
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Population. 


Man-iagti-rate. 


Birth-rate. 


Birtli-rate  in 
great  towns. 


Death-rates  in 
Birininghain 
anil  great 
towns. 


POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  city  at  tlie  middle  of  the  year,  as 
estimated  by  the  Eegistrar  General,  was  505,772.  I am  in- 
formed, however,  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  that  the  number 
of  inhabited  houses  at  the  beginning  of  April  was  over  102,000, 
and  I am,  therefore,  disposed  to  tliink  that  the  actual  popula- 
tion was  larger  than  the  estimate.  1 do  not  suppose,  however, 
that  the  discrepancy  is  sufficient  to  seriously  affect  the  various 
rates  given  in  my  report. 


MAKRIAGES. 


The  number  of  marriages  in  the  city  during  the  year  was 
5,515,  equal  to  a marriage- rate  of  21-9  per  1,000.  The 
marriage -rates  for  the  live  years  1892-1896,  were  17'9,  16‘9, 
17-3,  17'9,  and  20-0,  respectively.  From  this  it  will  bo  seen 
that  the  marriage-rate  has  shown  a large  increase  during  the 
last  two  years — a result,  probably,  of  the  prosperous  con.liticn 
of  the  town — and  this,  no  doubt,  accounts  to  a considerable 
extent  for  the  scarcity  of  houses  which  is  so  much  complained 
ol  just  now,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  some  parts  of  the  city 
the  building  of  new  houses  is  being  very  extensively  carried  on. 

BIRTHS. 

The  birth-rate  for  1897  was  33-2  per  1,000,  or  0-8  above 
the  average  for  the  previous  quinquennium.  I have  only 
recorded  one  higher  birth-rate  than  this  during  the  past  ten 
years,  viz.,  33  8 in  1891.  The  males  born  exceeded  the 
females  by  433,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Table  I. 

According  to  the  Registrar  General’s  Annual  Summary, 
the  birth-rate  in  tlie  thirty-three  great  towns  was  30-7  per  1,000, 
a much  lower  figure  than  ours.  Only  7 towns  had  a higher 
birth  rate  than  Birmingham.  (See  Table  VI.) 

DE.VTHS. 

The  death-rate  for  the  year  was  2 IT  per  1,000,  being  IT 
above  the  quinquennial  average  for  Birmingham,  and  2-0  above 
the  figure  for  the  thirty-three  great  towns.  (See  Table  VI.)  It 
was,  therefore,  an  unsatisfactory  death-rate  lioth  when  compared 
with  previous  records  for  Birmingham,  and  when  compared 
with  the  rate  for  the  great  towns  as  a whole.  I liiul,  too,  thai 
according  to  the  Registrar  General’s  figures  only  six  out  o 
thirty-three  towns  had  higher  death-rates  than  Birmingham 
its  position  in  the  list  being,  therefore,  twenty-seventh 
against  thirtieth  in  1896,  nineteenth  in  1895,  twenty-third  ii 
1894,  twenty-third  in  1893,  and  twentieth  in  1892.  Binning 
ham,  therefore,  has  held  a much  worse  place  among  the  gren 
towns  during  the  last  two  years  than  it  formerly  did. 
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I should  like  first  of  all  to  show  what  diseases  were 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  death-rate.  To  do 
this  I have  prepared  the  following  table,  showing  the  mortality 
from  a number  of  prominent  causes  of  death  ; — 


Diarrhoea 

Ueath-s  in 
1897. 

923 

Average 

1892-90. 

544 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

+ 379 

Enteritis 

521 

209 

+ 312 

Measles 

414 

229 

+ 185 

Premature  Birth 

425 

362 

+ 63 

Cancer  ... 

376 

317 

+ 59 

Pneumonia  

764 

724 

-1  40 

Old  Age 

482 

443 

+ 39 

Heart  Disease... 

641 

619 

+ 22 

Convulsions  ... 

222 

212 

+ 10 

Dipththeria  and  Croup 

160 

157 

+ 3 

Bronchitis 

1,061 

1,177 

- 116 

Whooping  Cough 

227 

277 

o 

1 

Debility  and  W’'astiug 

623 

658 

- 35 

Phthisis  and  other 
Tubercular  Diseases 

937 

968 

- 31 

It  is  anything  but  reassuring  to  find  that  the  high  mortality  Uicreased 
was  almost  entirely  due  to  three  diseases  of  the  zymotic 
class,  viz.,  diarrhoea,  enteritis  (which,  in  young  children,  is 
probably  for  the  most  part  another  name  for  a form  of  diarrhoea), 
and  measles.  The  last  named  disease  has  remained,  so  far, 
outside  the  control  of  sanitary  measures,  but  diarrhoea  is  a 
complaint  which  has  been  most  prominently  associated  with 
defective  sanitation ; and  the  occurrence  of  a severe  out- 
break such  as  took  place  last  summer  must  of  necessity  arouse 
considerable  misgivings  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  Birming- 
ham, and  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  taken  to  show  that  a great 
deal  of  work  has  yet  to  be  done  before  the  town  can  be 
considered  to  be  in  a satisfactory  sanitary  state.  As  the 
diarj'hoeal  outbreak  was  by  far  the  most  important  feature  in 
connection  with  the  mortality  for  the  year,  I propose  to  devote 
a large  part  of  my  report  to  a consideration  of  its  causes,  and 
of  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  Before 
doing  that,  however,  I wish  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
the  general  death-rate,  that  is,  the  death-rate  from  all  causes. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  at  one  time  Birmingham  displayed 
a most  commendable  activity  and  a laudable  spirit  of  enterprise  rate  in  earlier 
in  matters  for  the  promotion  of  public  health,  and  that  the 
eflbrts  made  resulted  in  immense  benefits  to  the  community. 

This  is  plainly  shown  by  the  following  figures  : — 

Average  Deatli-rate 
per  1,000. 


Five  Years,  1873-77...  ...  ...  ...  ...  24'8 

„ 1878-82 21-6 

„ 1883-87 20-7 

„ 1888-92 20-0* 

1893-97 20'2* 

*Knlarge(l  (,'it.v. 
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Cause  of 
ijiiproved 
Death  rate  in 
earlier  years— 
continufd. 


Siinimary  of 
Saiiit-ary 
Improvements, 
1873-1832. 


In  1873  I was  appointed  to  the  newly-created  post 
of  Medical  Oflicer  of  Health  for  the  City,  and  taking  the 
ten  years  immediately  following  my  appointment,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  death-rate  in  the  first  quincjiiennium 
was  24:‘8  ; in  the  second  it  was  only  21‘6.  I believe 
that  this  decrease  was  a direct  result  of  the  active  sanitary 
measures  carried  out  during  that  period.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  ten  years  there  were  sixty  miles  of  uusewered  streets  and 
roads;  at  the  end  tliere  were  only  sixteen.  This  meant  that  at 
the  end  of  the  period  an  enormous  amount  of  filth,  which 
previously  would  have  remained  on  the  surface  or  percolated 
into  the  soil,  was  being  properly  removed  by  the  sewers,  thus 
preventing  a vast  amount  of  fouling  of  the  ground.  Moreover, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  only  four  miles  out  of  190  miles 
of  streets  and  roads  were  properly  paved,  the  surface  of  the 
remainder  being  composed  alternately  of  a mass  of  wet  sludge  and 
dry  dust,  which  it  was  impossible  to  remove.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  ten  years  the  surfaces  of  practically  the  whole  of  the  streets 
and  roads  had  been  well  made,  the  wet  sludge  and  dry  dust, 
which  being  composed  of  organic  substances  could  not  fail  to  be 
most  harmful,  having  almost  disappeared.  During  the  same 
decennium  no  less  than  35,000  pan  privies  were  introduced  in 
place  of  the  old-fashioned  ashpit  privies.  Now  I have  never 
considered  the  pan  system  per  se  a good  one,  and  in  my  very 
first  annual  report  I contended  that  if  possible  water-closets 
ought  to  be  used  for  the  removal  of  excreta.  But  at  that  time 
Birmingham  was  restrained  by  Chancery  Injunctions  and  other 
difficulties  from  developing  the  water-carriage  system,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pans,  when  properly  placed,  were  an 
improvement  on  the  ashpit  privies.  They  ensured  frequent 
removal  of  excreta,  and  prevented,  or  were  capable  of  prevent- 
ing, much  of  the  fouling  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  a large  part 
of  the  fouling  of  the  air,  which  was  being  caused  by  the  midden 
ashpits.  In  addition  to  these  great  changes  the  public  water 
supply  was  taken  over  by  the  Corporation  and  greatly  improved, 
while  an  enormous  number  of  private  wells,  which  \vere  highly 
polluted  by  filth  that  had  escaped  at  some  time  or  other  into  the 
soil  from  ashpit  privies,  unpaved  courts  and  streets,  and  other 
surfaces,  were  closed.  During  the  same  period,  also,  a great 
improvement  scheme  was  carried  out,  by  which  a large  quantity 
of  old,  dilapidated,  dark,  and  badly-ventilated  property  was 
removed,  and  by  which,  as  I proved  by  actual  statistics,  the 
mortahty  in  the  streets  alYected  was  enormously  reduced. 

The  improvements  carried  out  in  the  ten  years  may  bv 
summed  up  as  follows  : — Increased  sewerage  by  which  filthy 
liquids  could  be  quickly  removed  and  properly  disposed  of ; 
increased  paving  of  streets  and  roads  by  which  unclean 
offensive  surfaces  in  proximity  to  dwellings  were  greatly 
improved  ; provision  of  a iiurer  water  snjiply  ; conversion  of 
ashpit  pi'ivics  to  pan  privi('s,  by  which  jirolongod  retention  of 
excreta  and  house  refuse  was  largely  obviated  ; demolition  of 
old  and  crowded  houses,  in  and  around  which  stagnation  of 
air  was  very  marked. 
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There  were,  of  course,  many  minor  improvements,  hut  the 
foregoing  summary  indicates  the  chief  radical  changes  of  which 
all  minor  improvements  wei’e  but  the  supplement.  What  was 
the  result  of  these  changes  ? A reduction  in  the  average 
death-rate  of  no  less  than  3-2  per  1,000,  representing  a saving 
of  1,200  lives  per  annum. 

Now  let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the  decennium  ending 
with  1897.  In  the  first  half  of  it  the  death-rate  was  20-0  ; in 
the  second  it  was  20-2.  There  was,  therefore,  not  onty  no 
improvement  but  actually  a slight  deterioration.  Indeed,  if 
allowance  be  made  for  the  alteration  of  the  city  area  in  1891, 
it  will  be  found  that  tliere  has  been  practically  no  improve- 
ment in  the  mortality  in  Birmingham  during  the  past  fifteen 
years.  It  is,  therefore,  high  time  that  some  new  measures  were 
devised,  or  some  old  ones  extended  or  revived,  by  which  such 
an  improvement  as  took  place  bet’ween  1873  and  1882  may 
again  be  brought  about. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  objected  that  in  1873  the  death-rate  was 
very  high,  and,  therefore,  capable  of  great  reduction  ; but  that, 
now  that  it  has  fallen  to  20  per  1,000,  the  lowest  possible  point 
bas  been  reached.  But  the  experience  of  other  towns  does  not 
confirm  this  view.  Taking  the  Eegistrar  General’s  figures  for 
the  great  towns,  I find  that  during  the  last  quinquennium 
no  less  than  25  of  the  33  towns  had  lower  death-rates  than 
Birmingham.  If  other  large  communities  can  have  death- 
rates  below  20  per  1,000,  I do  not  know  why  Birmingham 
should  not  have  the  same.  Moreover,  on  comparing  the  last 
quinquennium  with  the  preceding  decennium,  I find  that  on  an 
average  the  33  great  towns  reduced  their  death-rates  by  2-1 
per  1,000 ; also  that  Blackburn  showed  a reduction  of  4'0, 
Huddersfield  of  4 0,  Halifax  of  3'8,  Cardiff  of  3'8,  Oldham  of 
3’7,  Preston  of  3’4,  and  Manchester  of  3-3.  And  while  all  these 
great  reductions  were  going  on  the  death-rate  in  Birmingham 
remained  practically  unaltered.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  that  the  Birmingham  death-rate  has 
reached  the  lowest  point  attainable ; and  equally  impossible 
to  deny  that  in  this  matter  Birmingham  has  been  standing  still 
while  other  towns  have  made  great  advances  ; thus  Birmingham 
has  lost  the  good  position  it  once  held  among  the  large  towns. 
It  behoves  this  city,  therefore,  to  seriously  consider  what  can 
be  done  to  lower  its  mortality,  and  then  to  energetically  carry 
out  the  measures  that  are  likely  to  produce  such  a result. 

Let  me  now  glance  at  the  individual  improvements  which 
were  found  so  beneficial  in  the  earlier  years  of  my  tenure  of  office. 
Two  of  them,  viz.,  improved  water  supply  and  improved 
sewerage,  I need  say  but  little  about.  Much  has  already  been 
done  to  improve  the  quality  and  increase  the  quantity  of  the 
water  supply,  and  great  progi’ess  has  been  made  in 
carrying  out  a project  by  which,  in  a few  years,  Birmingham 
will  possess  one  of  the  very  best  water  supplies  in  the  kingdom. 


Result  of 
Sanitary 
Improvements, 
1873-1S82. 


No  decrease  in 
Death-fate  in 
Birmingham  in 
recent  years. 


Reduction  in 
Death-rates  of 
other 

great  towns. 


Sanitary 
measures 
required  in 
Birmingham. 
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Sanitary 
Measures 
required  in 
Itirininghain  — 
continued. 


As  regards  the  sewers,  I have  frequently  stated  in  my  annual 

reports  that  complaints  are  often  made  of  smell  from  them, 

and  this  I have  no  doubt  arises  from  their  imperfect  condition  ; 

for  a sound,  well-constructed  sewer  with  numerous  openings  at 

the  ground  level  for  ventilation  will  never,  in  my  opinion, 

cause  any  great  nuisance.  But  the  City  Surveyor  is  at  the 

present  time  engaged  in  making  a thorough  examination  of  the 

sewers,  and  until  that  is  completed  nothing  definite  can  be 

said  about  them.  If,  however,  they  should  prove  to  be  faulty 

it  will  be  imperative  that  they  be  thoroughly  put  in 

order  without  delay.  Tlie  remaining  measures  by  which 

the  healthiness  of  the  town  was  so  gi’eatly  enhanced  in  the 

decennium  1873-82  were  the  paving  of  the  streets,  the 

improvement  of  the  privies,  and  the  removal  of  crowded 

dwellings  ; and  it  is,  I am  certain,  by  further  attention  to  these 

points  that  the  public  health  may  yet  be  improved.  My 

recommendations  on  all  these  points  are  set  out  more  fully 

in  a later  part  of  my  report  dealing  with  the  extraordinaiy 

outbreak  of  dian’hoca ; but  I wish  briefly  to  refer  to  them  here, 

because  I believe  them  to  be  the  measures  l)v  which  alone  the 

%! 

general  mortality,  and  with  it  the  diarrhoeal  mortality,  can  be 
reduced.  As  regards  paving,  little  needs  to  be  said  about  the 
streets  and  I'oads  themselves,  but  tlie  courts  and  terraces, 
which  for  all  practical  purposes  are  streets  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  a free  circulation  of  air,  are  still  to  a great  extent 
uupaved,  and  their  paving  should  be  pressed  forward  with  all 
possible  speed.  If  once  the  courts  are  paved  there  will  be 
much  less  difficulty  in  compelling  the  occupants  to  keep  them 
clean  ; in  fact,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  paved  courts 
are  already  kept  in  fairly  good  order.  As  regards  the  privy 
accommodation,  the  number  of  ashpit-privies  has  been  greatly 
reduced,  but  it  ought  to  be  clearly  understood  that  no  such 
privies  can  under  any  circumstances  be  tolerated  in  coinds  and 
terraces,  or  other  confined  situations.  I believe,  too,  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  pan-privies,  which  were  only 
sanctioned  as  a matter  of  expediency  at  a time  when  additional 
water-closets  could  not  bo  ])rovided,  should  he  converted 
into  water-closets,  and  that  if  necessary  the  corporation  should 
bear  a part  of  the  cost.  All  closets  and  ashplaces  should  also 
he  kept  much  cleaner  than  they  are  at  present,  and  in  order 
to  facilitate  this,  the  ashes  should  be  removed  in  the  daytime, 
and  the  men  who  remove  them  should  properly  cleanse 
tlie  privy  and  ashplace  by  sweeping,  and,  if  necessary, 
swilling  them.  .\nd  lastly,  as  regards  the  demolition  of 
crowded  property,  I am  certain  that  the  full  healthiness  of 
many  parts  of  the  town  can  never  be  adequately  secured  until 
more  space  is  obtained  around  the  dwellings,  and  I recommend 
that  steps  he  taken  to  provide  an  open  space,  at  least  20  feet 
wide,  in  front  of  every  house,  and  that  in  order  to  provide  this 
a certain  number  of  houses  and  other  buildings  be  from  time  to 
time  acquired  and  pulled  down. 

I trust  that  the  magnitude  of  tlie  work  suggested  will  not 
be  allowed  to  delay  or  prevent  its  inception.  Birmingham  has 
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been  found  willing  in  the  past  to  give  freely  of  its  thought, 
its  labour,  and  its  money  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  lives 
are  lived  under  adverse  conditions ; and  its  efforts  have  been 
amply  recompensed  by  a great  saving  of  life  and  a still  greater 
saving  of  health,  with  a proportionate  increase  of  prosperity 
and  happiness  ; and  I believe  that  an  equally  ample  recom- 
pense awaits  the  further  carrying  out  of  the  work. 


I now  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  parts  of  the  City  in  Population  and 
which  the  mortality  is  the  highest,  and,  therefore,  the  parts 
which  call  most  urgently  for  sanitary  reforms.  Taking  the 
various  wards,  I find  that  the  approximate  death-rates  in  them 
in  1897  were  as  follows  : — 


St.  Steplien’s 

St.  I5arlholoiiiew’s  ... 

Deri  tend 

St.  Oeorge’s 

St.  Thoma.s’s 

St.  Mary’s 

Duddeston 
Necliells 
St.  Martin’s 
I.adywood 
Saltley 

All  Saints’  .. 

Rotton  Park 
St.  Paul’s  ... 

Market  Hall 
Bordesley 
Balsall  Heatli 
Edgbaston  and  Harborne 


Kstiniated  Population. 

23.500 
26,000 

26.300 

21.500 
19,400 
16,100 
24,200 

33.600 

25.300 

26.900 

31.900 
40,000 
42,700 

17.600 

12.500 

50.600 
40,100 
29,800 


Approximate  Death-rate. 
29'8  per  1,000. 
29-3 
25'8 
25-4 

25- 3 

26- 0 
24-2 
23'2 
21-0 
19-5 
19-3 
19-2 
19-0 
18'1 
17-7 
16-7 
16-3 
14-1 


It  is  not  always  safe,  however,  to  take  the  death-rate  for  a 
single  year  as  a test  of  the  general  healthiness  of  a compara- 
tively small  area,  such  as  a ward.  I have,  therefore,  calculated 
the  average  deatli-rates  for  the  past  four  years.  They  are  as 
follows  ; — 


St.  Stephen’s 
St.  Mary’s 
St.  Bartholomew’s 
St.  George’s 
Deritend 
Duddeston 
Nechells 
St.  Thomas’s 
St.  Martin’s 
All  Saints’ 

Lady  wood 
St.  Paul’s 
Market  Hall 
Rotton  Park 
Saltley  ... 

Bordesley 
Bal.sall  Heath 
Edgbaston  and  Harborne 


26‘6  per  1,000. 
26-2 
26-1 
23-8 
23-8 
22-8 
22-1 
20-6 
19-4 
19-3 
19-2 
19-1 
18-3 
17-7 
17-1 
16-8 
15-8 
14-6 


These  figures  may,  I think,  be  taken  as  a true  indication 
of  the  relative  healthiness  of  the  people  living  in  the  different 
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Deatli-r.ites 
in  warils— 
continued. 


Zymotic 

Djiilh-nite. 


Zymotic  Death- 
rates  in  large 
towns. 


wards.  There  are  two  points  arising  from  them  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  attention. 

The  first  point  is  that  the  figures  completely  dispose  of  the 
supposition  that  the  death-rate  in  Birmingham  cannot  be 
expected  to  fall  to  a lower  point  than  20  per  1,000.  As  a matter 
of  fact  three  of  the  largest  wards  already  have  death-rates 
below  17  per  1,000,  and  these  three  wards  contain  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  city.  Moreover,  two  of  them, 
at  least,  are  largely  occupied  by  an  industrial  population.  The 
fact  that  these  three  wards  have  death-rates  of  less  than 
17  per  1,000  most  certainly  proves  that  the  death-rate  for  the 
whole  city  might  be  reduced  to  a much  lower  figure  than  20 
per  1,000. 

The  other  point  is  that  the  wards  in  which  improved 
sanitation  is  most  needed,  and  in  which  it  is  most  likely  that  a 
large  reduction  in  mortality  may  be  effected,  are  obviously 
those  that  have  very  high  death-rates  at  present.  It  is,  there- 
fore, most  desirable  that  the  particular  insanitary  conditions 
which  characterize  these  wards  should  l)e  immediately 
grappled  with.  I find  that  these  conditions  are  chiefiy  those  to 
which  I have  just  referred,  viz.,  badly  ventilated  houses ; pan 
privies  in  close,  confined  courts  ; and  unpaved  yard  surfaces. 

My  study  of  the  death-rates  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
greatly  strengthens  me,  therefore,  in  my  advocacy  of  the 
reforms  I have  suggested  in  regard  to  the  above  points. 


INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  deaths  from  diarrha-a, 
the  mortality  from  the  seven  principal  zymotic  diseases  was 
exceptionally  liigh,  the  zymotic  death-rate  being  no  less  than 
3-8,  a higher  figure  than  in  any  year  since  1884.  This  is  a 
very  disquieting  featime  in  the  year’s  statistics,  inasmuch  as  the 
zymotics  are  diseases  which  are  largely  influenced  by  sanitary 
action,  and  the  fact  that  severe  outbreaks  of  them  are  possible 
shows  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  before  our  city  can  be 
considered  at  all  perfect  as  regards  its  sanitation. 

According  to  the  Registrar- General’s  Summary,  there  were 
5 of  the  great  towns  in  which  tlie  zymotic  death-rate  was 
higher  tlian  in  Birmingham. 


Smallpox. 

Not  a single  case  of  smallpox  occurred  during  the  year. 
This  had  only  liappened  twice  before  in  the  last  twentv-live 
years,  viz.,  in  1889  and  1890. 


Siniillpox. 
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Vaccination, 

The  retunis  supplied  to  me  by  the  Vaccination  Officers  Vaccination 
show  that  out  of  16,757  children  whose  births  were  registered 
in  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1897,  2,353  died  before  vaccina- 
tion could  be  performed,  and  12,228,  or  81:-9  per  cent,  of  the 
survivors,  were  successfully  vaccinated.  This  percentage, 
though  lower  than  in  1893  and  1894,  when  smallpox  was 
prevalent  in  the  town,  is  yet  a little  higher  than  in  1895  or 
1896. 

Vaccination  was  much  more  generally  carried  out  in 
Birmingham  Parish  than  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  89-2  per 
cent,  of  the  surviving  children  being  returned  as  successfully 
vaccinated,  against  79'9  per  cent,  in  Aston  Union,  and  82-6  in 
King’s  Norton  Union.  Prom  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
Birmingham  Guardians  take  more  active  measures  to  enforce 
Vaccination  than  those  of  Aston  and  King’s  Norton.  The 
figures  for  the  different  districts  are  given  in  the  table  below  : — 


Percentage  of  Surviving  Children. 

Unaccounted  for,  from 

District. 

Year. 

[iisusc’ptible 

Postponement 

.Success- 

of 

E.enioval  to 

by  Medical 

fully 

Vaccination 

places  un- 

Certificate  ; 

Vaccinated. 

or  had 

known  ; and 

Removal  to 

Smallpox. 

not  having 

other  Vaccina- 

been  found. 

tion  Districts, 

etc. 

I 

1893 

90-2 

0-4 

6-8 

2-6 

Birnuiigham 

Parisli 

1894 

1895 
1996 

90-1 

88-6 

89"2 

0-4 

0-7 

0-6 

6-6 

7-1 

6-8 

2- 9 

3- 6 

3-4 

I 

1897 

89-2 

0'5 

6-4 

3-9 

I 

1893 

81-6 

0-5 

11-3 

6-6 

Aston  Union  ' 

1894 

82-4 

0-7 

110 

5-9 

(within  the^ 

1895 

78-9 

1-0 

11-9 

8-2 

City)  ...  1 

1896 

79-2 

0-8 

11-6 

8-4 

1 

1897 

79-9 

0-7 

10-1 

9'3 

King’s  Nor-  | 
ton  Union  | 
(within  the] 
City)  ... 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

81- 4 
79-6 
76'6 

82- 4 

0- 9 

0-8 

1- 0 

1-4 

2-9 

6-2 

5-8 

7-0 

147 

13-4 

16-6 

9-2 

1897 

82-6 

0-8 

6-3 

10-3 

1893 

86-0 

0-5 

8-1 

5-5 

1894 

86  0 

0 6 

8-2 

5-2 

Whole  City...  - 

1895 

83-5 

0-9 

8-8 

6-8 

1896 

84-» 

0 8 

8-7 

60 

1897 

84-9 

0-6 

7-8 

6 7 

In  view  of  the  growing  disposition  in  certain  quarters  to  value  of 
impugn  the  value  of  vaccination,  may  I call  attention  to  ' 
certain  points  on  which  I think  there  is  some  misap- 
prehension. In  the  first  place  vaccinists  of  the  present  day 
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Value  of 
Vaccination — 
continued. 


Measles. 


do  not  claim  that  vaccination  in  infancy  will  prevent  outbreaks 
of  smallpox.  This  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  the  case. 
But  experience  has  proved  that  the  insusceptibility  to  an 
attack  of  smallpox  conferred  by  vaccination  gradually  passes 
away,  and  unless  revaccination  be  enforced  there  will  always 
be  a large  majority  of  the  population  who,  though  once 
insusceptible,  are  not  so  now.  All  in  fact,  except  the  children 
and  very  young  people,  will  be  liable  to  take  the  disease. 
Hence  it  is  quite  a misnomer  to  call  a community  “ well 
vaccinated,”  in  which  vaccination  in  infancy  has  not  been 
followed  by  revaccination  at  a later  period  in  life.  In  such  a 
community  no  surprise  need  be  felt  if  smallpox  should  rage 
violently  amongst  the  older  part  of  the  population  ; it  will  not 
do  so  amongst  the  younger.  Primary  vaccination,  therefore, 
however  thoroughly  it  may  be  carried  out,  must  not  be 
expected  to  prevent  outbreaks  of  smallpox ; revaccination 
alone  will  do  so. 

But  while  vaccination  in  infancy  alone  will  not  prevent 
smallpox  epidemics,  it  will  prevent  the  occiUTence  of  cases 
amongst  young  children,  and  further,  it  will  reduce  enormously 
the  death-rate  amongst  the  older  people  who  are  attacked. 
During  the  last  epidemic  of  the  disease  in  Birmingham,  the 
mortality  amongst  the  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  j^atients, 
disregarding  a small  number  whose  vaccination  was 
doubtful,  was  as  follows  : — 

lu  Vaccinated  Cliildreu  under  10  years  old  ...  O'O  per  cent. 

In  Unvaccinated  „ ,,  „ ...  .35  1 n 

In  Vaccinated  Persons  of  all  ages  4 5 h 

In  Unvaccinated  „ „ 31-2  „ 

These  statistics  were  collated  under  my  own  supervision, 
and  are  not  open  to  question  as  to  their  accuracy.  I cannot 
imagine  that  any  unprejudiced  observer  can  dispute  their 
importance  as  showing  that  recent  vaccination  (witliin  10 
years)  is  an  absolute  safeguard  against  death  from  smallpox, 
while  vaccination  at  a more  distant  date  renders  a patient’s 
chance  of  recoveiy  about  7 times  as  great  as  it  would  be  if 
vaccination  had  never  been  performed.  I ti'ust  that  the 
public  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  misled  by  the 
unreliable  statements  often  made  by  sanitary  tyros,  for  I 
am  certain  that  neglect  of  vaccination  involves,  to  use  the 
langiiage  of  a recent  correspondent  in  the  daily  press,  a “ big  ” 
hospital,  a “ big  ” staff  of  doctors  and  nurses,  a “ big  ” 
linancial  rate,  a “ big  ” death-rate,  and  a “ big  ’ churchyard. 


l\lE.\SliF,S. 

The  deaths  from  measles  wore  very  numerous  indeed. 
They  luuountcd  to  no  less  tluinlll,  which  number  is  185  above 
the  quinquennial  average.  The  fluctuations  in  this  disease  are 
very  remarkable,  and  almost  inexplicable.  In  1893,  the  year 
with  the  lowest  mortality,  the  deaths  only  numbered  48.  Last 
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year  they  amounted  to  414.  This  is  certainly  a most  astound- 
ing sacrifice  of  young  lives,  especially  from  a complaint  which, 
if  properly  looked  after,  is  by  no  means  very  fatal.  It  is,  I 
think,  a serious  reflection  upon  the  hygienic  education  of  the 
community  that  such  a death-roll  should  be  possible.  All  the 
deaths  were  those  of  children  under  ten  years  old,  102  being 
under  one,  295  between  one  and  five,  and  17  between  five  and 
ten. 

During  the  year  an  attempt  w'as  made  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  disease  by  carrying  out  a suggestion  made  in  my 
last  annual  report.  By  the  courteous  co-operation  of  the 
School  Board,  it  was  arranged  that  the  School  Attendance 
Officers  should  report  to  me  all  the  houses  in  which,  in  the 
course  of  their  work,  they  discovered  cases  of  measles.  A 
circular  was  then  di’awn  up  to  be  sent  to  such  liouses,  of  which 
the  following  is  a copy  : — 

PllECAUTIONS  AGAINST  MeASLES. 

Measles  is  a highly  infectious  disease,  and  causes  a 
very  large  number  of  deaths. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  coughing, 
sneezing,  and  running  from  the  eyes  and  nose.  Anyone 
having  such  signs  of  illness  should  be  separated  at  once 
from  the  rest  of  the  household. 

A patient  suffering  from  Measles  should  be  kejjt  for 
a month  in  a separate  bedroom.  So  children  should  on 
any  account  be  allowed  to  enter  the  sick  room,  and  the 
person  waiting  on  the  patient  should  associate  as  little 
as  possible  with  healthy  children. 

It  is  illegal  to  allow  the  patient  to  go  into  the  street 
or  into  any  public  place. 

No  children  from  the  house  must  be  sent  to  school 
during  the  illness. 

The  patient's  bedroom  should  be  kept  warm  by 
having  a tire  burning  in  it,  an'l  well  ventilated  by  having 
the  window  kept  open.  All  carpets,  curtains,  and  bed- 
hangings  should  be  removed. 

During  tlie  illness,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  patient  from 
catching  cold.  Most  of  the  deaths  from  Measles  are 
caused  by  not  keeping  the  patient  sufficiently  warm. 

After  recovery,  the  patient  should  be  bathed  with 
warm  water  and  carbolic  soap.  All  the  clothing  and  bed 
linen  used  in  the  sick  room  should  be  boiled  and  toashed. 
The  walls  of  the  bedroom  should  be  cleansed,  and  th.Q  floor 
well  scrubbed.  The  window  and  door  should  then  be 
lejt  open  for  as  long  as  possible. 

(Signed)  ALFKED  HILL,  M.D., 

Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

The  Council  House, 

Birmingham, 

June,  1897 


Measle.s — 
continued. 


Hand  bill  of 
precautions. 
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Scarlet  Fever. 


Outbreak  at 
llarborne. 


From  July  16th  to  the  end  of  the  year  no  less  than  1,020 
addresses  were  given  to  me  by  the  Attendance  Officers,  anJ  to 
each  of  them  a copy  of  the  bill  was  sent.  I am  hoping  that 
this  bill  will  do  something  to  dispel  the  ignorance  and  care- 
lessness that  are  so  commonly  shown  in  treating  cases  of 
measles,  and  I wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  School  Board 
and  its  Officers  for  the  kindly  help  they  have  given  me  in  the 
matter. 


Scarlet  Fever. 

The  year  1897  saw  a great  decline  in  the  prevalence  of 
scarlet  fever,  which  had  been  epidemic  during  1895  and  1896. 
The  cases  notified  amounted  to  1,929,  against  2,964  in  1895 
and  3,389  in  1896,  and  against  an  average  of  2,235  in  the  five 
years  1892-1896.  The  disease,  tlierefore,  has  now  fallen 
below  its  average  extent  of  prevalence.  Tlie  deaths  registered 
during  the  year  numbered  95,  or  five  less  than  the  quinquennial 
average. 

The  means  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  scarlet  Fever 
included  the  removal  of  the  patient,  if  possible,  to  the  City 
Hospital,  the  disinfection  of  the  house  and  its  contents,  and 
the  keeping  away  from  school  of  children  belonging  to  infected 
households.  During  the  year  1,641  cases,  or  about  85  per 
cent.,  were  admitted  to  the  City  Hospital,  1,651  houses  were 
disinfected  by  fumigation  of  the  infected  rooms  and  stripping 
and  limewashing  of  their  walls.  As  many  as  7,076  articles  of 
clothing  and  11,113  articles  of  l)edding,  as  well  as  1,221  of  a 
miscellaneous  cliaracter,  were  purified  by  exposure  to  super- 
heated steam. 

In  the  early  part  of  July  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever 
occuri-ed  at  Harborne,  whicli  was  both  interesting  and 
instructive  in  several  ways.  In  the  weeks  ending  June  5tli, 
12th,  19th,  and  26th,  and  July  3rd  and  10th,  there  were  1,  3, 
2,  2,  7,  and  11  cases  respectively.  The  cause  of  the  outbreak 
was  made  clear  when  one  of  the  medical  practitioners  of  the 
district  called  on  the  Assistant  Inspector  and  told  him  he  had  a 
case  of  scarlet  fever  in  Tennal  Road,  and  so  far  as  lie  could  learn 
from  the  mother,  four  other  children  in  the  house  had  liad  the 
disease  in  a mild  form  without  her  knowing  what  it  was.  On 
the  next  day  Dr.  Hillard  saw  the  children  and  confirmed  the 
opinion  that  they  had  had  scarlet  fever.  The  child  who  was 
still  ill  was  taken  to  the  City  Hospital,  and  the  other  four  who 
were  convalescent,  were  isolated  for  a short  time  at  home,  as 
they  were  so  nearly  well.  These  four  children  had  been  ill 
for  about  three  weeks,  and  all  the  time  had  been  attending 
school,  more  or  less  iri-egularly,  without  its  being  known  what 
was  the  matter  with  them.  The  school  they  attended  was  the 
Old  Church  School,  Harborne,  and  diiring  the  fortnight  ending 
July  lOth  no  less  than  7 cases  occurred  at  that  school ; in  fact, 
out  of  8 children  of  school  age  attacked  duritig  the  fortnight  at 
Harborne,  only  one  did  not  attend  this  school.  The  Inspector 
visited  the  school  in  question,  and  suhsecpiently  called  and 
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fumigated  the  building.  In  the  following  w^eeks  the  disease 
was  not  so  prevalent,  although  the  cases  were  decidedly 
numerous  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This  out- 
break is  interesting  as  showing  how  valuable  early  notification 
must  be,  and  how  serious  the  results  are  if  a case  of  scarlet 
fever  escapes  the  notice  of  the  authorities. 

Diphtheria. 

I am  glad  to  sav  that  a most  substantial  reduction  took  Diphtiierisi. 
place  during  the  year  in  the  cases  of  diphtheria  and  membranous 
croup,  which  is  now  classified  as  a form  of  diphtheria.  The 
cases  numbered  713,  against  1,191  in  1896.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  disease  began  to  increase  in  1895.  In  1892, 

1893,  and  1891  the  cases  had  amounted  to  533,  387,  and  106. 

In  1895  they  rose  to  711,  and  in  1896  they  further  increased  to 
1,191.  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1896,  however,  the  disease 
received  a decided  check,  and  throughout  1897  its  prevalence 
was  very  much  smaller  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  epidemic  of  diphtheria  created  a great  deal  of  alarm 
and  naturally  attracted  much  attention.  In  my  last  annual 
report  I commented  upon  it  at  some  length,  and  discussed  a 
number  of  suggestions  that  had  been  made  as  to  its  cause.  I 
was,  however,  unable  to  find  any  specific  reason  for  the  out- 
break, and  could  only  hazard  the  conjecture  that  it  might  be  due 
to  the  occurrence  of  one  of  those  “ waves  ” of  the  disease  which 
characterise  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever.  At  any  rate,  so  far 
as  I can  discover,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  disease  occurred 
without  any  palpable  reason,  and  the  equally  rapid  decrease  is 
similarly  inexplicable.  It  is,  however,  very  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  record  that  in  1897  diphtheria  was  much  less  prevalent 
than  in  1896. 

The  deaths  registered  during  the  year  numbered  160,  and 
showed  a similar  reduction  to  that  of  the  cases.  The  case 
mortality  was  22  per  cent.,  which  seems  to  be  about  the  normal 
figure.  The  case  mortality  for  the  last  six  years  has  been  as 


shown  in  the  followin 

g table 

Cases 

Notified. 

Deaths 

Registered. 

Case 

Mortality. 

1892 

533 

102 

19  per  ce 

1893 

387 

83 

21 

1894 

406 

91 

22 

1895 

741 

214 

29  ,, 

1896 

1,194 

293 

25 

1897 

713 

160 

22 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  recent 
epidemic  the  case  mortality  was  very  much  higher  than  usual. 
A similarly  high  fatality  at  the  beginning  of  an  epidemic  has 
been  frequently  observed  in  connection  with  some  other  in- 
fectious diseases. 
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Bilcteriolojiical 
exaiuinatiun 
and  Antitoxic 
treatineiit. 


Value  of 
Antitoxin. 


Last  June,  in  order  to  assist  the  diagnosis  of  difficult  cases 
of  diphtheria,  and  also  to  afford  facilities  for  the  antitoxic 
treatment  of  the  disease,  an  arrangement  was  mtide  with  Mason 
University  ffollege  for  the  bacteriological  examination  of  any 
specimen  sent  tliere  in  connection  with  cases  belonging  to  the 
city,  and  for  the  supply  of  antitoxic  serum  if  the  medical 
attendant  desired  it.  Circulars  and  application  forms  were 
sent  out  to  all  the  medical  men  in  the  town,  and  up  to  the  close 
of  the  year  about  seventy  availed  themselves  of  the  provision 
thus  made.  The  number  of  specimens  sent  to  the  college  up 
to  the  end  of  the  year  was  137,  and  in  67  of  them  the 
characteristic  bacillus  of  diphtheria  was  found.  A supply  of 
antitoxic  serum  was  sent  in  49  cases  after  an  examination 
had  been  made,  and  in  34  cases  without  an  examination  being 
asked  for.  In  every  case  the  examination  is  made  with  all 
possible  speed,  and  the  serum,  if  asked  for,  is  sent  directly  the 
result  is  known,  together  with  a syringe  for  its  injection. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  possible,  to  see  what  effect  the 
use  of  the  serum  has  had  on  the  fatality  of  the  disease  ; but  I 
do  not  see  how  this  can  be  done.  The  information  at  my 
disposal  is  of  a very  meagre  character.  The  number  of  eases 
treated  is  only  small,  and  I know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
severity  of  the  illness,  nor  of  the  surroundings  of  the  patient, 
nor  of  the  promptness  with  which  the  serum  was  used,  nor  of 
the  other  therapeutic  measures  resorted  to,  and  without  this 
information  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  mortality  has 
been  reduced  or  not  by  the  use  of  the  serum.  Trustwortliy 
information  on  this  point  can  only  be  obtained  where  the  cases  * 
are  numerous  and  are  all  of  some  severity,  where  the  patients’ 
surroundings  are  exactly  similar,  where  serum  is  used  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  where  the  general  treatment  of 
the  cases  does  not  vary — in  other  words,  in  a large  hospital. 
Such  information  is  fortunately  available  in  a joint  report  made 
by  the  Medical  Superintendents  of  the  Hospitals  controlled  by 
the  Metropolitan  .\sylums  Board  for  the  year  1896.  I think  1 
cannot  do  l)etter  than  quote  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  that 
repoi-t,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

“ The  improved  results  in  the  Diphtheria  cases  treated 
during  the  year  1896,  which  are  indicated  by  the 
statistics  and  clinical  observations  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  report  are  : — * 

(i.)  A great  reduction  in  the  mortality  of  cases  ' 
lu'ought  under  treatment  on  the  first  three  days  of 
illness 

(ii.)  The  lowering  of  the  combined  general  mortality 
to  a point  below  that  of  any  former  year. 

(iii.)  The  still  more  remarkable  reduction  in  the 
mortality  of  the  laryngeal  cases. 

(iv.)  The  uniform  improvement  in  the  results  of 
tracheotomy  at  each  separate  hospital. 
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(v.)  The  beuehcial  effect  produced  on  the  clinical 
course  ot  the  disease.  continued. 

“ We  have  had,  in  fact,  somewhat  better  results  to 
record  for  1896  than  we  had  for  1895  ; and,  in  view'  of 
the  extended  experience  gained  during  the  past  year, 
together  with  additional  facts  concerning  the  post- 
scarlatinal  cases  for  1896,  we  feel  that  we  are  fully 
justified  in  the  favourable  opinion  w’e  expressed  last  year 
on  the  value  of  antitoxin  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria. 

“ We  would  repeat  what  we  stated  last  year  as  to  the 
paramount  importance  of  commencing  the  treatment 
early — if  possible,  not  later  than  the  second  day  of  the 
disease.  From  this  time  onward  the  chance  of  a success- 
ful issue  will  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  before  the  treatment  is  com- 
menced. This,  though  doubtless  true  of  other  methods, 
is  of  still  greater  moment  in  the  case  of  treatment  by 
antitoxin. 

“We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  trivial 
natui’e  of  the  secondary  effects  that  not  infrequently 
arise  as  a direct  result  of  the  injection  of  antitoxic 
serum,  and  we  think  that  neither  these  effects  nor  the 
increased  evidence  of  some  of  the  usual  complications 
are  worthy  of  being  considered  practical  deterrents  when 
the  beneficial  results  of  the  treatment  are  remembered. 

“We  have  only  to  add  that  we  still  hold  the  opinion 
that  in  the  antitoxic  serum  we  possess  a remedy  of 
distinctly —we  would  now  say  much — greater  value  in 
the  treatment  of  diphtheria  than  any  other  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.” 

These  are  weighty  conclusions,  and  must,  I think,  be 
admitted  to  establish  the  value  of  the  antitoxic  treatment  for 
use  in  hospitals.  As  regards  its  use  in  private  houses,  I am  not 
by  any  means  so  sanguine.  I wish  now  to  repeat  what  I said 
in  my  last  annual  report,  that  I consider  it  most  desirable  that  Provision 
a public  hospital  should  be  established  for  the  treatment  of  O'phthena. 
diphtheria  cases.  In  the  first  place,  a large  number  of  cases 
obviously  arise  from  other  cases  which  are  being  treated  in  the 
same  households,  and  very  many  of  these  secondary  cases  might 
be  prevented  by  the  prompt  removal  of  the  first  patient  to 
hospital.  In  the  second  place,  diphtheria  is  a disease  which 
requires  unremitting  attention  ; there  are  in  fact  few  complaints 
that  more  severely  tax  the  ingenuity  and  therapeutic  resources 
of  the  medical  attendant.  It  is,  therefore,  most  desirable 
that  medical  attention  and  therapeutic  remedies  should  always 
be  at  hand  in  case  of  emergency,  and  this  is  quite  impossible  in 
the  homes  in  which  a large  number  of  the  cases  occur.  In 
many  of  these  homes  there  is,  moreover,  no  room  for  the  proper 
isolation  and  successful  treatment  of  the  disease.  On  all  these 
grounds  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  public  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  treatment  of  diphtheria. 


Whooping 

Cough. 


Cause  of 
fatality. 


Proposed  new 
action. 


Typhoid  Fever. 


In  all  the  cases  of  diphtheria  that  occur  in  Birmingham  a 
special  examination  of  the  house  is  made,  so  that  any  sanitary 
defects  may  he  found  and  remedied.  If  any  children  from  the 
house  attend  school,  notice  of  the  case  is  sent  to  the  school- 
master, with  a request  that  such  children  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  continue  in  attendance.  With  this  provision  I find  that  there 
is  only  a very  occasional  and  slight  spread  of  the  disease 
through  schools.  After  the  termination  of  a case,  the  rooms 
used  by  the  patient  are  disinfected. 

Whooping  Cough. 

This  lightly-regarded  complaint  is  really  the  most  fatal  of  ; 
all  the  zymotics,  except  diarrhoea — chiefly  liecause  it  is  so  lightly 
regarded.  Last  year  it  was  not  so  prevalent  as  it  often  is,  but 
even  then  it  caused  227  deaths,  or  about  as  many  as  diphtheria 
and  typhoid  fever  did  together.  Yet  how  much  more  dreaded 
diphtheria  or  typhoid  fever  is  than  whooping  cough. 

Whooping  Cough  is  almost  exclusively  a disease  of  very  ' 

young  childi’en.  Only  four  deaths  last  year  were  in  children  ■ 

over  five  years  old,  132  were  in  children  between  one  and  five, 

and  91  in  infants  under  one  year  old.  Most  of  the  deaths  are 

caused  by  exposure  to  damp  or  cold,  or  by  want  of  attention 

and  help.  It  is  highly  probable  too,  that  the  want  of  pure  fresh 

air  seriously  reduces  the  chances  of  recovery,  and  these  points 

receive  a good  deal  of  emphasis  from  the  fact  that  the  deaths 

are  invariably  less  numerous  in  better-class  districts  than  else-  ( 

where.  Bor  instance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edgbaston,  ; 

where  there  are  very  few  small  houses,  the  death-rate  from  ' 

whooping  cough  in  the  decennium  1881-90  was  less  than  one- 

fourth  of  the  rate  for  the  whole  citv. 

•<  ► 

I suppose  that  every  substantial  improvement  in  the  i 
conditions  under  which  children  live  may  be  expected  to  reduce  J 
the  mortality  from  whooping  cough,  but  I am  afraid  it  will  be  . 
a long  time  before  the  reduction  tlius  caused  will  be  very 
marked.  In  the  meantime  I should  like  to  see  a plan  adopted 
similar  to  that  which  is  in  force  with  respect  to  measles,  by 
which  attention  would  be  called  more  forcibly  to  the  disease, 
and  the  necessity  for  taking  precautions  with  regard  to  it 
would  be  emphasised. 


Typhoid  Feveu. 

Both  the  cases  and  deaths  set  down  as  tyjihoid  fever  were 
in  excess  of  the  quinquennial  average,  the  increase  being  much 
more  marked  in  the  cases  than  in  the  deaths  ; the  cases,  in  fact, 
numbered  533  or  nearly  a Inmdred  more  than  the  average, 
wliile  tlie  deaths  were  only  three  moi-e  tlian  usual.  From  this  it 
would  appear  tliat  the  disease  was  of  a mild  type.  Altliough  the 
deaths  exceeded  the  average  number,  they  were  decidedly  fewer 
than  in  1893,  1891,  and  1896.  In  these  three  years  they 
mimbered  94,  105,  and  108,  wliile  last  year  they  amoimted  to  89. 
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As  showing  the  class  of  persons  affected  by  typhoid  fever, 
I may  say  that  234  of  the  patients  lived  in  three-roomed  houses, 
250  in  houses  of  from  four  to  six  rooms,  and  only  37  in  houses 
of  more  than  six  rooms.  This  shows  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Typhoid  Fever  cases  occur  amongst  the  lower  and  upper 
working  classes,  who  are  the  principal  occupants  of  houses  of 
six  rooms  and  less. 


TyphoidFever— 

continued. 


Forty-one  of  the  cases  were  secondary  ones,  that  is,  they 
were  dffectly  traceable  to  a previous  case  in  the  same  household, 
and  a considerable  number  of  others  were  apparently  due  to  a 
previous  case  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Of  the  secondary  only 
one  occurred  in  a house  of  more  than  six  rooms,  so  that  there  was 
a second  case  at  only  one  iu  37  of  the  houses  of  more  than  six 
rooms  ; in  the  smaller  houses  there  was  a second  case  at  one  in 
12.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  smaller  houses  were  three 
times  as  liable  to  a secondary  case  as  the  larger  ones. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  very  many  good  reasons  for 
the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  cases  in  a public  hospital.  accommodation 
The  disease  spreads  principally  through  the  patient’s  excreta, 
and  the  chief  means  to  be  taken  to  prevent  its  spread  are  the 
observance  of  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  on  the  part  of 
those  who  attend  to  the  patient,  and  the  thorough  and 
immediate  disinfection  of  the  patient’s  excreta  and  any  linen  or 
bedding  that  has  been  soiled  by  them.  Unless  these  points  are 
attended  to,  there  is  almost  certain  to  be  an  extension  of  the 
disease.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  ensure  these  precautions  in 
private  houses,  and  I have  reason  to  believe  that  thej'  are  often 
totally  neglected.  If  those  who  are  attending  to  a patient  fail 
to  keep  their  hands  perfectly  clean — and  this  is  almost 
impossible  in  a small  and  busy  household — it  is  obvious  that 
they  must  be  a source  of  danger  to  all  their  associates,  and 
especially  to  any  for  whom  they  have  to  prepare  food.  If  they 
neglect  to  completely  disinfect  the  excreta  then  the  germs  of  the 
disease  must  find  their  way  into  the  pan  or  ashpit  privy,  or 
through  the  water-closet  into  the  public  sewer,  and  there  seems 
gi'eat  probability  that  they  may  then  become  air-borne,  and  thus 
may  be  the  cause  of  further  cases.  I do  not  see  how  it  is  possible 
iu  many  instances  to  rely  upon  the  patient’s  friends  taking  such 
complete  precautions  as  are  necessary ; the  only  safe  plan  in 
such  instances  is  to  remove  the  patient  to  a hospital.  The  various 
charitable  and  poor-law  institutions  receive  a certain  number 
of  the  typhoid  fever  cases,  but  last  year  five-sixths  of  the 
deaths  took  place  in  private  houses,  so  that  apparently  only  a 
small  proportion  of  cases  are  removed  from  home.  For  many 
of  these  cases  a public  hospital  is  m'geutly  needed. 

Typhoid  Fever  epidemics  have  frequently  been  caused  by  Protecting 
the  contamination  of  water  supplies,  and  with  a yiew  to  safe- 
guarding the  sources  from  which  the  corporation  water  is 
drawn,  it  was  decided  last  October  to  obtain  information  of  all 
cases  of  the  disease  occurring  in  the  watersheds  of  the  streams 
from  which  the  town  supply  is  in  part  derived.  Maps  of  these 
watersheds  were  according  prepared,  and  I wrote  to  the  Medical 
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Typhus  Fever. 


Diarrhcea 


Officers  of  Health  of  the  distiicts  in  question  asking  them  to  let 
me  know  of  any  cases  that  might  occur  within  such  watersheds. 
In  every  case  a courteous  promise  to  comply  with  the  request 
was  given.  At  about  the  same  time  it  was  arranged  that  in 
addition  to  the  usual  monthly  chemical  analysis  of  the  water,  a 
bacteriological  examination  should  be  made  eveiy  month  of 
water  taken  from  each  of  the  three  zones  of  supply.  The  work 
of  making  these  examinations  has  been  entrusted  to  Dr.  Percy 
Frankland,  of  Mason  University  College. 

In  April,  a case  was  notified  to  me  as  Typhus  Fever,  a 
disease  practically  unknown  in  Birmingham.  The  patient  was 
a woman,  aged  60,  a polisher  by  trade.  She  lived  in  a three- 
roomed  house  in  St.  Vincent  Street  with  a married  daughter. 
The  patient  and  one  child  slept  in  the  attic,  while  the  daughter 
and  her  husband  and  another  child  slept  in  the  bedroom  below, 
so  that  the  house  was  not  overcrowded.  There  did  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  lack  of  food,  the  house  was  fairly  clean,  and 
there  were  no  cases  of  the  disease  in  the  City  at  the  time.  It 
does  not  seem  at  all  probable  that  Typhus  Fever  would  arise 
under  such  conditions  as  these.  The  patient  died  after  three 
days’  illness,  and  no  subsequent  cases  occurred. 


Di.\RRH(EA. 

I now  come  to  what  is  certainly  the  most  striking  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  feature  in  the  year’s  statistics,  viz., 
the  terrible  mortality  from  diarrhoea.  No  less  than  923 
deaths,  or  379  more  than  the  quinquennial  average,  were 
attributed  to  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  enteric  catarrh,  intestinal 
catarrh,  and  simple  or  English  cholera,  all  of  which  I class  as 
diarrhoea,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Registrar 
General.  This  is  in  itself  an  enormous  mortality  from  such  a 
cause,  but  unfortunately  it  does  not  exhaust  the  death-roll 
from  diarrhoeal  diseases,  for  there  were  521  deaths,  or  312 
in  e.Kcess  of  the  average,  from  muco-enteritis  and  gastro- 
enteritis, which  I have  little  hesitation  in  classing  as  diarrhoeal 
diseases,  and  which  in  fact  are  not  distinguished  from  diarrhcea 
proper  by  some  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  There  were  thus 
1,4:44:  deaths  from  diarrhoeal  diseases — nearly  one-seventh  of 
the  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes — and  this  is  so 
large  a mortality  that  I need  offer  no  apology  for  dealing  with 
this  part  of  the  year’s  record  at  considerable  length. 

Now  as  epidemic  dianlicna  is  almost  wholly  confined  to 
the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  I propose  to  cloal  with  the 
mortality  in  that  quarter  instead  of  that  of  the  whole  year.  I 
shall  first  of  all  call  attention  to  a number  of  facts  which  will 
give  a better  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  outbreak,  and  then 
proceed  to  consider  the  general  principles  underlying  these 
facts  and  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  prevent  future  outbreaks 
of  the  disease. 
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First  as  to  the  age  distribution  of  the  deaths.  This  was 
as  follows  : — ■ 


Under  1 year  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  930 

Between  1 and  2 years  ...  ...  ...  ...  144 

ft  2 M 5 It  ...  ...  ...  ...  23 

M 5 II  10  II  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 

II  10  II  1.5  II  4 

I.  15  II  2d  II  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

.1  25  II  45  I,  5 

II  45  ,1  65  II  10 

At  65  and  upwards  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  29 


These  figures  show  clearly  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
mortality  from  diarrhoea  occurred  amongst  infants  under  two 
years  old.  It  is  obvious  that  such  young  childreu  would  spend 
almost  all  their  time  either  at  home  or  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  and  therefore  that  the  cause  of  the  great  mortality 
amongst  them  must  be  looked  for  in  the  conditions  under 
which  they  lived  at  home.  What  then  was  the  character  of 
their  homes  ? 

I have  tabulated  the  results  obtained  by  inspecting  500 
houses  where  deaths  from  diarrhoea  occurred  in  August  last. 
I find  they  comprised  ; — 

18  houses  of  less  than  3 rooms. 

283  i.  II  3 rooms. 

66  II  II  4 II 

49  II  II  5 II 

G1  II  II  6 II 

23  II  II  more  than  6 rooms. 

These  figures  show  that  almost  all  the  deaths  occurred  in 
houses  of  not  more  than  6 rooms,  nearly  three-fifths  of  them 
being  in  three-roomed  houses.  The  latter  houses  are  situated  to 
a very  large  extent  in  courts  and  terrace  5,  and  almost  all  of  them 
have  ventilation  at  the  front  only.  Of  the  500  houses  examined 
281  were  in  courts  or  terraces,  and  290  had  no  back  doors  or 
windows.  The  diarrhoea  deaths  were  therefore  chiefly  in 
very  small  houses  situated  in  comls  and  terraces  and  deficiently 
ventilated,  having  no  through  current  of  air. 

Now  as  to  the  surroundings  of  these  houses.  In  158 
instances  there  was  a part  of  the  yard  or  court  unpaved  and 
uncultivated,  and  300  houses  out  of  the  500  used  pan-privies, 
while  38  others  used  ashpit-privies.  The  majority  of  the 
houses,  therefore,  in  addition  to  being  small  and  badly 
ventilated  had  near  to  them  accumulations  of  excreta  in  pans 
or  middens,  and  a large  proportion  had  also  unpaved  and 
uncultivated  ground  in  proximity  to  them. 

Before  going  any  further  I should  like  to  show  how  far  the 
various  wards  of  the  town  shared  in  the  epidemic  of  diarrhoea, 


Diarrlicea  at 
various  ages. 


Diarrhoea  at 
large  and  small 
houses. 


Diarrhcea  and 
insanitary  yards 
and  privies. 


Diarrhcea  in 
Wards. 
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Diarrhcea 
in  Wards— 
continued. 


Causes  of 
Diarriueal  out- 
bieaks. 


Cliinaiic  causes 


To  do  this  I have  calculated  the  diarrhoeal  death-rates  for  the 


quarter  of  the  year. 

which  are 

as  follows  ; 

— 

St.  Bartholomew’s 

...  18-6 

per  1,000. 

St.  Stephen’s 

...  16-9 

Deri  tend  ... 

...  12-9 

>> 

St.  George’s 

...  12-8 

»» 

St.  Thomas’s 

...  10-9 

)) 

St.  Mary’s .. . 

10-4 

>} 

St.  Martin’s 

9-8 

a 

All  Saints’... 

9-4 

•j 

Duddeston... 

8-6 

•) 

Nechells  ... 

8-6 

St.  Paul’s 

75 

Balsall  Heath 

7T 

Saltley  

. . 

6-9 

>• 

Hotton  Park 

, . . 

bO 

>> 

Market  Hall 

* • 

r,-i 

)) 

Edgbaston  and  Harborne 

5-2 

»» 

Lady  wood 

... 

5T 

n 

Bordesley 

... 

4-8 

A consideration  of  these  figures  quite  shuts  out  the  idea 
that  the  enormous  death-rate  from  diarhoea  was  primarily  due 
to  any  general  external  influence,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  If  it  had  been,  the  death-rate  would 
surely  have  been  approximately  equal  in  all  the  wards.  On 
the  contrary,  the  ligiu’es  point  to  local  conditions  as  the 
determining  factor  in  the  diairhooal  mortality.  The  wards  at 
the  top  of  the  list  are  the  older  and  poorer  wards,  the  wards  in 
which  small,  dark,  badly-ventilated  houses  abound,  situated 
largely  in  courts  and  terraces,  which  are  often  unpaved  and 
dirty,  and  in  which  there  are  pan  privies  much  too  near  the 
houses,  as  well  as  some  midden  privies. 

The  principal  causes  of  summer  diarrhcEa  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  viz.  : — (1)  Climatic,  (2)  Social,  (3)  Sanitary. 

(1)  Climatic  Causes.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  hot  weatlier  is  the  great  exciting  factor  in  the  production 
of  summer  diarrhoea.  There  is  also  plenty  of  evidence  to  show 
that  it  is  only  when  the  ground  has  become  heated  to  a certain 
point  that  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  occurs  ; in  other  words, 
that  the  heat  is  not  se  the  cause  of  the  diarrhoea,  but  rather 
tliat  it  sets  in  action  some  malefic  agent  which  exists  in  or  near 
the  ground.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  endeavour 
to  discover  the  cause  of  the  outbreak,  and  in  any  discussion  of 
the  measures  to  be  taken  to  prevent  epidemics  of  the  disease. 
It  is  certain  that  climatic  conditions  alone  are  quite  insufficient  to 
account  for  many  of  the  facts  connected  with  diarrlueal  out- 
breaks. It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  that  all  parts  of  Bu  mingham 
had  practically  the  same  temperature  during  the  recent  epidemic; 
yet,  as  I have  ah'eady  pointed  out  certain  wards  had  three  of 
four  times  as  many  deaths  us  certain  others.  A particular 
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class  of  houses  also  suffered  far  more  thau  the  rest,  and  this 
would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  outbreak  had  depended 
on  climatic  conditions  only.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
something  besides  hot  weather  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  an  epidemic  of  diarrhoea. 

(2)  Social  Causes.  These  also  are  of  great  importance. 
Many  infant  lives  are  undoubtedly  sacrificed  through  bad 
feeding,  and  this  factor  is  no  doubt  accentuated  in  hot  weather 
when  food,  especially  milk,  is  so  very  liable  to  decomposition. 
The  bad  feeding  may  be  due  to  ignorance,  or  to  carelessness,  or 
to  poverty,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  three  evils  are  more 
marked  in  the  wards  where  diarrhoea  is  most  prevalent  than 
in  the  others.  There  is,  therefore,  good  reason  for  thinking 
that  bad  feeding,  in  conjunction  with  hot  weather,  is  responsible 
for  a large  part  of  the  diarrhoeal  mortality.  This  theory  would 
certainly  account  for  the  fact  that  diarrhoea  only  becomes 
epidemic  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  that  it  is  chiefly  fatal 
amongst  a certain  class  of  the  population,  and  in  certain  parts 
of  the  town.  But  the  combined  influences  of  a high  temperature 
and  unfavourable  social  conditions,  are  of  themselves  quite 
insufficient  to  account  for  all  the  peculiar  features  connected 
witli  outbreaks  of  diarrhoea.  They  might,  perhaps,  account  for 
the  differences  in  mortality  in  diff'ereut  parts  of  the  same 
town,  but  they  certainly  will  not  account  for  the  differences 
between  one  town  and  another.  For  instance,  London  is 
usually  hotter  than  Birmingham,  and  it  cannot  for  a moment 
be  supposed  that  less  ignorance  or  carelessness  as  to  the 
feeding  of  infants  exists  there,  yet  in  the  10  years  1886-1895, 
the  death-rate  from  diarrhoea  in  London  was  0‘70,  while  in 
Birmingham  it  was  1‘10,  or  more  than  half  as  high  again.  In 
the  outbreak  under  consideration  the  diarrhoeal  death-rate  in 
Birmingham,  as  given  in  the  Kegistrar-General’s  Eeturns,  was 
6'82.  During  that  outbreak  the  five  highest  diarrhoeal  death- 
rates  in  the  33  great  towns  were  as  follows  : — 

Hull  

Wolverhampton . . . 

Preston  ... 

Birmingham 
Leicester... 

The  five  lowest  death-rates  were  as  follows  : — 


Swansea  ... 

. . . . 

0-60 

Halifax  ... 

. 

1-05 

Huddersfield 

. . » . 

1-07 

Bristol  

. . « . 

1-90 

Cardiff 

2-64 

It  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  that  there  is  sufficient 
difference  in  the  climatic  conditions  experienced,  or  in  the  social 
habits  which  prevail,  in  the  above-mentioned  towns,  to  account 
for  the  widely  different  death  I’ates  recorded  in  them. 


8-31 

7-35 

6-86 

6-82 

6-66 
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The  figures,  like  all  other  inquiries  into  the  subject,  go  to  prove 
that  hot  weather  and  bad  feeding  by  themselves  are  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  frequent  severe  outbursts  of 
summer  diarrhoea,  and  that  these  two  influences  will  not 
act  in  a marked  degree,  unless  certain  insanitary  conditions 
be  also  present.  If  this  be  so  and  I think  it  is  now 
placed  beyond  doubt,  then  it  is  most  important  that  the  fact 
should  be  fully  appreciated,  inasmuch  as  bad  sanitation  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  factors  over  which  a sanitary  authority 
has  any  control.  A sanitary  authority  can  do  nothing  to  alter 
climatic  conditions,  and  little  or  nothing  to  improve  social 
habits ; but  all  insanitary  conditions  it  can  and  should  remedy. 

(3)  Sanitary  Conditions.  In  considering  the  influence  of 
sanitary  conditions  during  the  recent  outbreak  of  diarrhoea,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  class  of  property  in 
which  the  mortality  chiefly  occurred.  I have  already  stated 
that  almost  all  the  500  houses  examined  were  either  very  small 
or  moderate  in  size,  only  23  having  more  than  6 rooms.  I 
have  also  shown  that  the  greater  nifinber  of  them  were  situated 
in  courts  and  terraces,  where  for  the  most  part  there  is  far  too 
little  air-space  and  much  stagnation  of  the  atmosphere  outside 
the  house  as  well  as  want  of  ventilation  inside.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  sanitary  defects  which  conduce  to  a high 
diarrhoeal  mortality  must  be  those  whicli  characterize  small 
houses  in  courts  and  terraces.  What,  then,  are  these  defects  ? 
In  most  of  the  older  parts  of  the  city  the  courts  are  practically 
closed  up  at  one  if  not  both  ends,  while  the  houses  have  very 
little  space  in  front  and  none  at  all  at  the  back.  In  some 
courts  there  are  rows  of  houses  built  to  face  each  other  with  less 
than  10  feet  between  them  in  front  and  none  at  the  back,  and 
with  both  ends  of  the  court  practically  closed  by  high 
buildings.  In  contrast  to  this  the  Model  Bye-laws  of  the 
fjocal  Government  Board  prescribe  25  feet  in  front  and  10  feet 
at  the  back  of  every  new  house  as  a minimum  amount.  In  all 
such  courts  there  is  of  necessity  marked  density  of  buildings, 
deficiency  of  ventilation  both  inside  and  outside  the  house,  and  as 
a result  a condition  of  fnstiness.  Dr.  Ballard,  whose  report  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  is  the  most  important  and 
exhaustive  document  dealing  with  diarrhoeal  mortality  that 
has  ever  been  published,  insists  on  these  three  conditions  as 
greatly  conducive  to  dian-hoea.  To  quote  his  own  words, 
“ Free  atmospheric  dilution  of  polluted  air,  to  be  brought  about 
only  by  free  movement  of  air  among  and  within  dwellings,  is 
an  efl'ectual  means  of  lessening  the  energy  of  a present 
contagium.  Of  this  I am  perfectly  certain.  There  can  be  no 
question  whatever  that  to  attain  this  end,  and  to  attain  it  with 
the  greatest  completeness,  should  bo  one  grand  object  of  a 
sanitary  authority  wishing  to  lesson  its  diarrhcnal  mortalitv.” 
This  conclusion  of  Dr.  Ballard’s  is  entirely  borne  out  by  my 
own  observations,  and  my  first  recommendation,  in  connection 
with  the  recent  epidemic,  must  bo  that  steps  bo  taken 
to  reduce  the  density  of  the  buildings  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
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town.  This  can  only  be  clone  by  the  demolition  of  a certain 
number  of  bouses  wherever  they  are  too  crowded.  As  regards 
houses  which  have  been  closed  by  a Magistrate’s  order,  and 
which  have  not  been  made  fit  for  habitation,  power  is  given  to 
the  sanitary  authority,  under  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1890,  to  order  the  demolition  of  the  houses  if  their 
continuance  is  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  the  healthiness  of  the 
surrounding  houses.  One  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken,  there- 
fore, is  to  order  the  demolition  of  all  houses  which  are  situated 
in  crowded  courts,  acid  upon  which  a closing  order  has  been 
made__and  not  rescinded.  I think,  too,  that  whenever  a closing 
order  is  made  on  houses  that  are  deficiently  ventilated,  the 
owner  should  be  persuaded,  if  possible,  to  pull  them  down 
rather  than  spend  money  in  trying  to  make  them  habitable;  for 
even  if  they  are  put  in  good  repair,  the  want  of  air-space  will 
continue  to  render  them  more  or  less  unhealthy.  There  are, 
however,  many  cases  in  which  houses  are  crowded  together  to 
a very  great  extent,  and  yet  are  not  in  themselves  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act 
deals  with  such  cases  by  providing  that  where  any  building,  by 
its  proximity  to  neighbouring  buddings,  stops  ventilation,  such 
building  may  be  ordered  to  be  pulled  down  ; but  compensation 
must  be  paid  to  the  owner  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the 
premises  that  have  been  demolished,  less  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  surrounding  premises.  I therefore  recommend 
that  in  all  courts  in  which  the  houses  are  too  crowded,  but  not 
in  themselves  unfit  for  use,  this  plan  should  be  carried  out,  the 
houses  chosen  to  be  demolished  being,  of  course,  the  particular 
houses  whose  removal  would  add  most  to  the  light  and  air- 
space of  the  remaining  buildings.  For  instance,  in  a long  row 
of  back-to-back  houses,  every  third  house  might  be  demolished 
so  that  the  intervening  houses  would  be  exposed  to  the  air  on 
one  side  as  well  as  in  front ; additional  ventilation  by  means  of 
a side  window  as  well  as  extra  yard  space  could  then  be 
secured.  In  other  cases  the  buildings  that  block  the  ends  of 
the  court  would  be  removed  with  advantage,  so  that  the  air 
might  pass  freely  into  it  from  the  street ; in  others  it  would  be 
necessary  to  improve  one  row  of  houses  by  removing  the  row 
forcing  it,  thus  providing  sufficient  light  and  ventilation. 

Of  course,  the  ideal  way  of  dealing  with  old  and  crowded 
property  would  be  to  remove  it  altogether,  and  build  healthy, 
modem  dwellings  of  various  kinds  in  its  place.  But  this  plan 
would  mean  a gigantic  expenditure  of  money,  for  the  extent  of 
the  property  requiring  some  alteration  is  enormous.  I do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  to  apply  this  plan  except  to  a very  limited 
area.  ■ It  seems  to  me  that  the  choice  lies  between  tw'o  alterna- 
tives. The  first  plan  is  to  demolish  and  rebuild  all  the  houses 
in  a small  portion  of  the  town,  leaving  the  great  majority 
untouched.  The  second  is  to  demolish  a certain  number  of 
houses,  chosen  on  the  lines  above  suggested,  and  then  to 
improve  the  remaining  houses  by  all  available  means.  It 
appears  to  me  that  by  carrying  out  the  second  plan  a much 
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larger  area  might  be  dealt  with,  tiie  health  of  a far  larger 
population  would  be  improved,  and,  therefore,  the  return  tor 
the  money  expended  would  he  }>roportionately  greater. 

]i)r.  Ballard  also  showed  that  a loose  soil,  more  or  less  per- 
mealile  by  air  and  water,  and  liable  to  become  fouled  by 
organic  matter,  was  very  conducive  to  diarrhoeal  mortality,  and 
he  therefore  advised  the  sealing  of  the  ground  immediately 
surrounding  dwellings  with  some  impervious  material.  Now  I 
find  that  158  houses,  out  of  the  500  houses  examined,  had 
ground  near  to  them  which  was  neither  paved  nor  cultivated. 
In  most  cases  this  ground  was  uneven,  and  allowed  rain  water  and 
other  liquids  to  lodge.  But  worse  than  this,  the  tenants  in  many 
cases  appear  to  think  the  unpaved  part  of  the  yard  a suitable  place 
for  depositing  house  refuse.  In  some  of  the  yards  I could  see 
bedroom  slops,  tea-leaves,  green  vegetable  refuse,  bread,  fish 
heads,  &c.  In  these  cases  the  soil  could  not  fail  to  be  very  foul, 
and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  emanations  from  such  soil  will 
cause  diarrhoea.  The  evil  is,  moreover,  often  aggravated  by 
the  keeping  of  fowls,  ducks,  or  pigeons,  which  ought  never  to  be 
kept  in  proximity  to  dwellings.  Even  if  the  present  and  future 
fouling  of  unpaved  yard  spaces  could  he  prevented,  there  is 
every  reason  for  thinking  that  the  ground  is  already  so 
foul  that  nothing  but  paving  with  impervious  material  can 
prevent  injury  to  health.  I therefore  recommend  that  all  yard 
surfaces  should  be  well  paved,  preferably  with  blue  bricks  in 
cement. 

Dr.  Ballard  further  found  that  accumulations  of  refuse  in 
privies,  ashpits,  and  dust  bins  promote  diaiThmal  mortality. 
Now,  out  of  the  500  houses  examined  300  had  pan-privies  and 
38  had  ashpit  privies.  As  regards  the  ashpit  privies  they  are 
scarcely  ever  free  from  smell,  they  often  contain  liquid  hlth, 
the  contents  remain  for  a long  time  a decomposing  mass  of 
refuse  and  excrementitious  matter,  and  when  the  ashpit  and 
privy  are  emptied  it  is  a notorious  fact  that  the  nuisance 
extends  for  a considerable  distance  around.  Such  privies  are 
being  gradually  abolished,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  I could 
wish,  it  being  necessary  to  show  plainly  that  they  are  in  such  a 
state  as  to  be  a nuisance  before  legal  action  can  be  taken.  As 
regards  the  pan-privies  there  are  over  30,000  of  them  in  the 
town,  most  of  which  are  at  times  a great  nuisance,  and  ought 
to  be  replaced  by  some  form  of  water-closet.  It  is  possible  to 
conceive  that  in  a country  place  a pan  or  aslqiit-privy  might  be 
free  from  serious  nuisance,  but  in  any  crowded  district  this  is 
quite  impossible,  and  no  such  privy  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  any 
populous  neighbourhood  where  the  water-carriage  system  is 
available.  The  old  pan  privies  in  Bii-iningham  were  put  in 
some  twenty  or  twenty-live  years  ago,  when  vei'v  little  attention 
was  paid  to  their  construction  or  their  position.  Let  me  'uve 
a few  examples  taken  from  my  observations  of  places  where 
there  have  been  deaths  from  dian-luea.  In  one  instance  the 
wash-house,  tuh-shed,  and  pan-])rivy  were  all  situated  under- 
neath a loit,  so  that  no  air  could  pass  out  of  them  by  way  of  the 
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roof.  The  privy  was  approached  by  a passage  2^  feet  wide  and 
8 feet  long,  situated  between  the  wash-house  and  tub-shed,  the 
door  of  the  privy  being  near  the  end  of  this  passage,  which,  of 
course,  was  very  dark  and  close.  The  outside  air  would  only 
find  access  to  the  privy  through  this  passage  and  through  a 
small  hole  in  the  privy  wall,  while  there  was  another  hole 
between  the  privy  and  tub-shed,  through  which  the  dust  from 
the  ashes  must  find  its  way  into  the  privy.  The  privy  was  so 
dark  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  in  broad  daylight  whether 
the  floor  was  dirty  or  not.  In  another  instance  there  were  two 
privies,  a tub-shed,  and  a wash-house  under  the  same  roof.  The 
two  privy  doors  opened  into  the  tub-shed,  so  that  one  had  to 
passthrough  the  tub-shed  to  reach  the  privies,  and  the  tub  was 
so  near  one  privy  door  that  there  was  hardly  room  to  pass. 
Even  worse,  perhaps,  than  this,  one  of  the  pans  was  separated 
^ from  the  wash-house  boiler  by  a wall  which  was  only  4^  inches 
thick,  and  in  a defective  condition.  The  air  of  the  privies  and  tub- 
shed  was  quite  warm,  and  the  odour  from  the  heated  contents  of 
the  pan  was  most  sickening.  /Abutting  on  this  property  were  the 
backs  of  a number  of  houses,  at  each  of  which  there  was  a 
pan-privy  built  right  against  the  back  wall  of  the  house,  so 
that  the  privy  door  when  open  almost  touched  the  house 
door.  In  numerous  other  instances  I found  a block  of  pan- 
privies situated  within  a few  feet  of  the  houses  in  a close  and 
badly  ventdated  court  where  there  could  never  be  a current 
of  air  to  carry  off  the  emanations  from  the  pans,  and  where 
it  was  impossible  to  find  a better  place  for  the  privies. 
There  must  always  be  some  smell  from  a pan-privy,  however 
well  situated  and  well  looked  after  it  may  be  ; and  in  such 
positions  as  I have  described,  pan -privies  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
serious  nuisance  and  detriment  to  health.  In  all  such  cases 
the  only  remedy  is  the  conversion  of  the  privies  into  closets  on 
the  water-carriage  system.  But  these  very  privies  were  put  in 
some  twenty  years  ago  at  the  suggestion,  if  not  by  the  order, 
of  the  Corporation,  and  they  were  some  improvement  on  the 
privy-midden  system.  In  practice,  too,  it  is  found  very  difficult 
to  get  the  owners  of  pan-privies  to  convert  them  to  water- 
closets.  Under  these  circumstances  I think  it  might  perhaps 
be  well  for  the  Corporation  to  follow  the  example  of  a number 
of  large  municipalities  who  are  making  either  a fixed  or 
variable  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  conversion  of  such 
privies  as  are  objectionable,  not  from  any  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  owner  or  tenant,  but  from  the  inherent  defects  of  the 
system. 

Some  considerable  time,  however,  must  elapse  before  all 
the  pan-privies  can  be  converted  into  water-closets,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  more  attention  be 
paid  to  keeping  them  as  clean  and  free  from  smell  as  possible. 
At  present,  beyond  emptying  the  pan  and  removing  the  ashes 
from  the  tub  or  shed,  nothing  is  done  by  swilling  or  even 
sweeping  to  cleanse  out  the  privy  and  ash-place.  In  almost 
all  the  cases  I have  visited  there  was  evidence  of  urine  on  the 
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privy  floor  and  around  the  pan  itself.  Moreover,  the  square 
space  in  which  the  pan  stands  appeared  never  to  be  swept  out, 
as  it  usually  contained  an  old  accumulation  of  filth  round  its 
edges,  comprising  paper  that  had  blown  out  of  the  pan  after 
being  used,  and  other  refuse  matter,  covered  over  with 
matted  cobwebs.  In  the  tub-sheds  also,  as  a rule,  there 
was  no  evidence  of  sweeping,  and  in  most  cases  it  appeared 
as  if  ashes  and  rubbish  had  been  left  lying  about  the  floor  instead 
of  being  properly  swept  up  and  removed.  In  some  instances 
I found  brick  ends,  bottles,  tins,  paper,  See.,  in  the  tub- 
shed,  which,  to  all  appearance,  had  been  lying  there  for 
a long  time.  I am  bound  to  say  that  at  present  the 
scavenging  of  the  privies  is  very  inadequate!)'  carried  out, 
and  I think  this  is  partly  due  to  its  being  done  at  night.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  pans  only  should  be  removed  in  the 
night,  the  ashes  being  fetched  by  a diflerent  set  of  men  in  the 
day  time  ; and  that  the  ash  collectors  should  be  made  res})onsible 
for  sweeping  out  and  swilling  the  privy,  both  in  front  and  at  the 
back  of  the  riser,  as  well  as  the  tub-shed,  every  time  they  visit. 
I feel  compelled  to  say  that  in  some  of  the  places  I visited,  all 
reasonable  care  seemed  to  have  been  taken  by  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  yet  there  was  real  ground  for  complaint  on 
account  of  the  bad  scavenging,  and  I recommend  that  the 
neccessary  arrangements  be  made  for  the  proper  cleansing  by 
the  night-soil  men  of  the  privies  and  tub-sheds. 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  points  in  the  foregoing  statement : — 

Diarrhoeal  mortality  depends  on  (1)  Climatic,  (2)  Social, 
and  (3)  Sanitary  Conditions,  but  the  Climatic  and  Social  causes 
do  not  operate  materially,  unless  faulty  Sanitary  conditions  are 
also  present.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  to 
remove  such  insanitary  conditions  as  are  proved  to  conduce  to 
diarrhoeal  mortality. 

Inspection  of  the  houses  where  diarrhoeal  deaths  have 
occurred  shows  that  the  most  important  of  these  conditions 
were — 


(1)  Delicient  ventilation  and  aii'-spacc,  lioth  within 
and  around  dwelling-houses,  leading  to  “ lustiness.'’ 

(2)  Cnpaved  and  uncultivated  ground  near  dwelling- 
houses,  upon  which  organic  tilth  of  many  kinds 
accumulates,  and  on  which  fowls  and  ducks  are  often 
kept. 

(3^  Emanations  from  pan  and  ash-pit  privies,  situated 
in  close,  confined  positions,  and  too  near  dwellings. 

(1)  Aecumnlations  of  refuse,  soakage  of  urine,  etc.,  in 
and  around  the  itrivies  and  tub-sheds. 
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To  remedy  these  conditions  I make  the  following  recom- 
mendations : — 

(1)  That  all  houses  which  are  condemned  as  unfit  for 
habitation,  and  which  are  situated  in  crowded  courts,  be  at 
the  earliest  possible  period  pulled  down. 

(2)  That  all  houses  which  are  not  unhealthy  in  them- 
selves, but  which  are  obstructive  to  other  buildings,  be 
acquired  by  the  corporation  and  demolished. 

(3)  That  all  uncultivated  ground  in  proximity  to 
dwelling-houses  be  well  paved  with  blue  bricks  in  cement, 
or  some  similar  impervious  pavement,  and  that  the  keeping 
of  fowls  or  ducks  on  such  ground  be  prohibited. 

(4)  That  all  pan-privies  and  ash-pit  middens  beacon - 
verted  into  water  closets,  the  corporation  paying  part  of 
the  cost  if  necessary. 

(5)  That  w'hile  the  latter  work  is  being  carried  out  all 
ashes  be  collected  in  the  day  time,  so  that  the  privy  and 
ash-place  can  be  well  swept  and  swilled  at  the  time  the 
ashes  are  removed. 

Of  course  it  must  be  obvious  that  if  these  improvements  are 
to  be  carried  out,  a very  large  expenditure  of  money  from  public 
or  private  sources  must  be  entailed.  I most  earnestly  trust, 
however,  that  this  will  be  no  deterrent  to  the  accomplishment 
of  sanitary  reforms  which  are  so  urgently  needed. 

METEOROLOGY  AND  MORTALITY. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  meteorology  of  the  year  lies  in  the 
intimate  connection  which  is  known  to  exist  between  climatic 
conditions  and  diarrhoeal  mortality.  I have  already  alluded  to 
the  theory  that  the  essential  cause  of  diarrhoea  is  a micro- 
organism which  has  its  home  in  the  earth’s  superficial  layer, 
but  which  remains  inactive  until  the  temperature  of  the  ground, 
not  of  the  ah,  has  become  high  enough  to  favour  its  develop- 
ment. This  view  is  certainly  confirmed  by  the  following 
figures  : — 
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Sanitary  staff. 


A study  of  these  figures  will  show  that  the  relation  between 
tlie  air  temperature  and  the  mortality  from  diarrhoea  is  by  no 
means  constant,  that  is  to  say  that  the  deaths  from  diarrhoea 
do  not  rise  and  fall  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  temperature  of 
the  ail-.  For  instance  the  air  temperature  in  June  was  much 
higher  than  in  July,  yet  the  diarrhoeal  mortality  was  much 
lower,  lilven  in  August,  also,  the  air  temperature  was  but  little 
higher  at  any  one  period  than  in  June,  while  on  the  whole  it 
was  lower  ; yet  in  August  the  deaths  from  diarrhaa  were  some- 
thing like  twenty  times  as  numerous  as  in  June.  On  the  other 
hand  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  ground  temperature  was  rising 
steadily  during  June  and  July,  that  it  reached  its  maximum  in 
the  week  of  greatest  diai-rh(x;al  mortality,  and  that  as  soon  as 
the  ground  temperature  began  to  fall  the  diarrhteal  mortality 
began  to  decrease  also.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  entirely 
strengthens  the  view  that  it  is  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  not 
of  the  air,  that  determines  the  prevalence  of  diarrhu'a,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  germ  of  the  disease  must  reside  in  the  earth’s 
crust. 


SANITARY  STAFF. 

During  the  great  outbreak  of  diarrhoea,  when  the  death- 
rates  were  so  exceptionally  high,  there  were  some  complaints 
that  the  house  property  in  the  town  was  not  inspected  often 
enough,  and  that  some  of  it  was  thus  allowed  to  get  into  a very 
dirty  and  defective  condition. 

House  inspection  forms  a portion  of  the  work  of  the 
district  inspectors,  19  in  number,  each  of  whom  is  responsible 
for  a certain  part  of  the  town.  These  inspectors  have  also 
to  attend  to  all  complaints,  and  superintend  the  abatement  of 
all  nuisances  ; to  inquire  into  notified  cases  of  infectious 
disease ; to  inspect  workshops,  with  the  assistance  of  one 
other  officer  ; and  to  visit  lodging  houses  with  the  assistance 
of  another  additional  inspector.  Their  duties  are,  therefore, 
very  multifarious  and  onerous,  and  do  not,  I think,  leave  as 
much  time  for  systematic  inspections  of  their  districts  as  could 
be  desired.  If  they  are  to  inspect  every  house  in  the  town 
once  a year  only,  each  of  them  must  examine  about  IH  houses 
per  day  in  addition  to  his  other  work. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  work  of  these  insjiectors 
has  been  greatly  increased.  In  1890  the  Infectious  Diseases 
(Notification)  Act  was  adopted,  under  which  no  less  than  3,779 
cases  of  infectious  disease  were  dealt  with  last  year.  In 
1891  tlie  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  ‘'came  into 
operation,  and  last  year  a complete  schedule  was  di-awn  up 
of  all  the  defects  discovered  at  each  of  the  130  houses  which  I 
represented  under  this  Act,  a work  entailing  a considerable 
expenditure  of  time.  Then  in  18i)2  the  duty  of  inspecting 
workshops  was  handed  over  to  them,  and  last  y(>ar  9,037  visits 
wei-e  paid  to  such  buildings. 
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To  help  ill  carrying  out  all  this  extra  work  only  one 
additional  inspector  has  been  engaged,  and  I think  it  would  be 
well  for  your  Committee  to  consider  whether  the  present  staff 
is  large  enough  for  the  work  required  of  it,  and  whether  some 
rearrangement  of  the  duties  of  district  inspectors  is  not 
desirable.  In  Liverpool,  after  making  allowance  for  the 
difference  in  population,  there  are  38  inspectors  engaged  in  the 
same  work  as  is  done  here  by  19,  some  of  them  giving  all  their 
time  to  general  sanitary  work,  others  to  disinfection,  others  to 
inspection  of  lodging  houses,  others  to  inspection  of  work- 
shops, and  others  to  the  institution  of  prosecutions.  In 
addition,  there  is  a large  clerical  staff,  so  that  the  general 
inspectors  are  no  doubt  relieved  of  much  record  keeping. 


DWELLING  HOUSES. 

During  the  year  I represented  130  houses  to  you  as  being 
unfit  for  occupation.  As  a rule  they  were  small,  badly  venti- 
lated, dark,  damp  and  dilapidated  ; and  almost  all  of  them  were 
situated  in  coui’ts  and  terraces,  and  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
town.  The  yards,  privies,  ash  places,  and  washhouses 
attached  to  them  were  for  the  most  part  in  bad  condition,  and 
rendered  the  houses  much  less  healthy  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  been. 


As  a result  of  the  notices  served  with  regard  to  these 
houses,  19  have  been  put  in  fairly  good  order  ; it  is  impossible  to 
make  such  houses  thoroughly  satisfactory  owing  to  their  position 
and  construction.  No  further  action  was  taken  with  regard  to 
these  houses.  Of  the  remaining  houses  50  have  been  closed 
either  voluntarily  by  the  owners  or  by  order  of  the  magistrates, 
and  45  others  have  been  demolished,  leaving  16,  out  of  the  130 
represented,  not  yet  finally  disposed  of. 


I am  very  pleased  to  report  so  large  a proportion  of  demoli- 
tions, because  as  I have  said  it  is  for  the  most  part  impossible 
to  make  the  houses  I represent  really  suitable  for  habitation, 
and  I should  be  glad  if  all  of  them  could  be  pulled  down  instead 
of  patched  up. 


I’  would  point  out,  however,  that  the  work  of  removing 
small  low-rented  houses,  whether  for  sanitary  or  business 
purposes,  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  without  causing  great  in- 
convenience to  the  class  of  people  who  live  in  them,  unless 
suitable  accommodation  be  provided  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood for  those  who  have  been  tiumed  out.  This  fact  has-been 
recognised  of  course  on  all  hands,  and  provision  has  been  made 
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in  several  Acts  of  Parliament  to  prevent  any  difliculty  arising 
from  this  cause..  Already  complaints  are  being  made  that 
people  who  cannot  pay  a rent  of  more  than  3s.  or  3s.  6d.  a 
week  are  obliged  to  live  in  houses  that  are  scarcely  fit  for 
habitation,  because  there  are  hardly  any  houses  to  be  found  at 
such  a rental ; and  so  far  as  I can  judge  such  complaints  are 
justified.  It  is,  I think,  most  desirable  that  a large  number  of 
dwellings  should  be  erected  which  would  be  within  reach  of  the 
poorer  classes ; indeed,  it  is  more  than  desirable,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  if  the  work  of  removing  old,  dilapidated,  and 
insanitary  property  is  to  be  actively  carried  on.  I entertain 
the  hope,  therefore,  that  arrangements  will  soon  be  made  for 
the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the  lower  classes  at  a rental  within 
their  means. 


In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  I also  examined  over 
150  defective  houses,  to  which  my  attention  \vas  called  by  the 
Inspector  of  Nuisances.  I did  not  consider  these  liouses  had 
enougli  to  he  represented  under  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act.  In  some  instances  the  owners  promised  to  either 
repair  or  demolish  them,  and  in  otliers  I recommended  that 
notices  be  served  under  the  Public  Health  Act  to  put  the 
houses  into  a proper  state  of  repair. 


One  of  the  serious  defects  in  manv  of  the  small  houses  I 
have  inspected,  is  the  want  of  a suitable  place  for  keeping  food. 
In  a vast  number  of  houses  the  pantry  is  a dark  unventilated 
recess,  in  some  far  corner  of  the  living  room,  away  from  the  light 
and  inaccessible  to  the  outside  air.  Opening  as  it  does  directly 
into  the  living  room,  and  having  little  if  any  ventilation,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  air  in  it  to  he  at  all  pure,  and  food  kept  in  it 
must  easily  become  sour  or  tainted  or  otherwise  decomposed. 
This  may,  I think,  have  a marked  effect  upon  the  diarrhoeal 
mortality.  In  many  houses  the  pantry  is  rendered  still  more 
unsuitable  by  having  a sink  in  it  without  any  trap  on  the  bend- 
pipe,  and  in  some  cases  without  any  attempt  being  made  to 
disconnect  the  sink  drain  in  one  house  from  that  in  the  next, 
so  that  the  effluvia  from  liquids  put  down  the  sink  in  one  house 
can  find  their  w'ay  into  several  others. 


During  the  year  1,103  filthy  houses  were  cleansed  at  the 
instance  of  the  Ilealth  Department,  and  1,312  houses  were  put 
in  repair.  Thirty-nine  houses  were  provided  with  better  means 
of  ventilation  by  windows  being  made  to  open,  and  40  cases  of 
overcrowding  were  remedied.  Water  was  removed  from  no  less 
than  220  cellars,  and  the  spouting  of  344  houses  was  repaired, 
principally  in  order  to  prevent  the  walls  of  the  house  becoming 
damp. 
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CLOSET  -ACCOMMODATION. 

Considerable  progress- was  made  during  the  year  with  the  Conversion 
abolition  of  ashpit  privies,  768  of  them  being  converted  into  of  AsSp^t 
water-closets.  This  is  a fairly  large  proportion  of  the  ashpit 
privies  now  existing,  which  number  less  than  8,000.  I attended 
at  the  Police  Court  on  several  occasions  and  gave  evidence  in 
support  of  legal  proceedings  -taken  with  respect  to  ashpit- 
privies  which,  in  my  opinion,  were  a nuisance,  and  probably 
injurious  to  health,  and  on  each  occasion  a conviction  was 
obtained.  In  972  cases  in  which  conversion  could  not  be 
legally  enforced  the  ashpits  and  privies  were  repaired  and 
improved,  so  as  to  mitigate  the  nuisance  from  them.  A little  ^ 

T T ii  1 e Conversion  of 

work  was  also  done  towards  diminishing  the  nimiber  or  pan  Pan  Privies. 

' privies,  105  of  them  being  replaced  by  water-closets.  As, 
how'ever,  there  are  over  30,000' pan  privies  in  the  city,  the  con- 
version of  this  small  number  would  not  materially  improve  the 
health  of  the  city  as  a whole,  though,  no  doubt  it  would  benefit 
the  persons  immediately  affected  by  it ; hence  I believe  it 
necessary  that  some  general  plan  should  be  adopted  by  which 
a large  number  should  be  converted  every  year,  beginning 
with  those  that  are  defectively  constructed  and  badly  placed. 

Pan  privies  constructed  in  blocks  and  situated  in  courts,  seem 
to  me  to  be  specially  obnoxious.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
wishing  that  every  house  should  have  a closet  to  itself,  and  if 
this  is  not  possible  there  should  be  one  closet — and  that  a 
water-closet  —to  every  two  houses.  The  best  plan  seems  to  be 
to  build  such  a closet  at  the  point  where  the  two  houses  join 
each  other,  and  if  there  is  an  overhead  flushing  tank  it  should 
be  placed  inside  one  of  the  houses.  When  the  closet  is  so 
placed  the  people  who  use  it  are  saved  a long  journey  across 
the  yard,  and  a great  deal  more  privacy  is  also  obtained,  the 
claims  both  of  health  and  decency  being  thus  consulted.  At 
the  same  time  the  misuse  of  the  closet,  which  is  a constant 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  landlord,  would,  I think,  be  largely 
avoided,  as  only  the  occupants  of  two  houses  would  have  access 
to  the  closet,  and  the  responsibility  for  any  abuse  could  be 
more  readily  brought  home  to  the  proper  person. 


COURTS  AND  YARDS. 

I am  glad  to  record  that  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  ^ 
year  the  paving  of  back  yards  was  pushed  forward  with  much  courtb\ 
greater  energy  than  before,  your  Committee  having  decided  to 
serve  notices  on  the  owners  of  all  such  yards  as  were  not  in 
good  condition.  During  the  year  484  yards  were  paved  or 
repaired,  195  being  taken  in  hand  in  the  fourth  quarter  alone. 

The  condition  of  the  yard  surfaces  was  at  the  same  time  Keeping  of 
improved  by  the  removal  of  fowls,  ducks,  or  pigeons  wherever 
they  were  found  in  unsuitable  positions  or  in  a dirty  state. 

I trust  that  the  increased  activity  in  these  directions  will  be 
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maintained  until  all  yard  surfaces  are  paved  with  impervious 
material — I regard  as  of  comparatively  little  value  any  other  kind 
of  pavement — and  no  animals  are  kept  in  unsuitable  places. 
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DEAINAGE. 

The  number  of  drains  cleansed  and  freed  from  obstruction 
was  3,462.  This  seems  a large  figure,  and  shows  how  neces- 
sary it  is  that  constant  attention  be  given  to  the  condition  of 
drains.  The  traps  on  1,805  drain  oi^enings  were  eitlier  re-set 
or  replaced  by  a better  kind  ; in  some  instances  an  old- 
fashioned  “ bell”  trap  was  at  fault,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
it  was  a “ D ” trap  that  was  defective.  Both  these  traps  are 
very  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  the  “ bell  ” trap  being  often 
found  without  its  bell,  while  the  ” D ” trap,  which  is  easily 
obstructed,  is  frequently  pulled  up  or  broken  by  ignorant  and 
careless  tenants.  The  more  modern  “ gully  ” trap  is  free  from 
both  these  objections,  and  it  would  be  advantageous  to  put  this 
form  of  trap  in  generally,  both  fi'om  a pecuniary  and  a sanitary 
standpoint. 

In  206  cases  the  sink-drain  was  found  to  be  directly  con- 
nected with  the  sewer,  and  was  disconnected  ; in  a good  many 
instances  it  had  been,  at  some  time  or  other,  purposely  stopped 
up,  and  had  been  opened  again  without  being  disconnected  as 
it  should  have  been.  In  addition  to  the  sink-drains  discon- 
nected, 367  others  were  provided  with  a proper  glazed  waste- 
pipe,  so  that  soakage  of  the  liquids  into  the  brickwork  of  the 
sink  and  wall  might  be  prevented. 

In  44  instances  drain  openings  in  cellars  were  either  dis- 
connected from  the  sewer  or  abolished  altogether.  Such 
openings  may  be  regarded  practically  as  the  laying  on  of  a 
supply  of  sewer  air  to  the  interior  of  the  houses,  for  as  a rule 
the  traps  on  them  are  dry,  and  a sti’ong  current  of  air  passes 
from  the  drain  into  the  cellar.  Some  of  the  cellar  drains 
abolished  were  in  large  expensive  houses,  showing  how  unwise 
it  would  be  even  now  to  exclude  such  houses  from  inspection. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  a most  glaring  case  of  bad 
sanitary  arrangements  came  to  notice  at  a large  house  of  17 
rooms  at  Saltley.  In  this  case  the  drainage  of  the  premises 
passed  into  a dumbwell  instead  of  into  the  sewer,  several 
drain  openings  were  untrapped  and  others  not  elliciently 
sealed.  The  soil  pipe  was  badly  ventilated,  and  ran  through 
the  china  pantry  instead  of  down  the  outside  of  the  house  as  it 
ought  to  have  done.  One  soft-water  cistern  was  directly  con- 
nected with  the  soil  pipe,  and  another  with  the  sewer.  In  the 
yard  there  was  an  ashpit  ]uivy,  and  the  drinking  water  was 
obtained  from  a well  which  was  found  to  be  badly  polluted. 
The  house,  in  fact,  was  in  almost  as  bad  a sanitary  condition  as 
it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

In  February  I received  a com])laint  that  the  drainage  from 
all  the  houses  in  Couchman  Hoad,  Saltley,  was  allowed  to  run 
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into  a disused  clay-pit,  which  was  very  foul  and  offensive.  A 
fatal  case  of  diphtheria  and  a case  of  blood  poisoning  had 
occurred  in  two  of  the  houses.  I visited  the  place,  and  found 
the  complaint  was  quite  justified.  There  were  fifteen  houses  in 
this  block,  of  which  eight  had  been  occupied  since  February, 

1896,  and  seven  since  July,  1896.  At  the  time  of  building  there 
was  no  sewer  in  the  road  ; temporary  pan-privies  were  provided, 
and  the  drains  were  connected  with  the  clay-pit,  which  of 
course  in  time  became  a very  decided  nuisance.  The  road  had 
been  sewered  some  time  before  my  visit,  but  the  house  drains  had 
not  been  connected  with  the  sewer.  The  contents  of  the  pit  were 
disinfected,  and  the  drainage  of  the  houses  was  properly  connected 
with  the  sewer.  I consider  this  a glaring  example  of  the  danger 
of  allowing  houses  to  be  occupied  until  the  drain  connections 
^ have  all  been  properly  made. 

LODGING  HOUSES. 

.\t  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  79  registered  common  Lwiging* 
lodging  houses  in  the  city,  with  accommodation  for  2,265  Houses- 
lodgers.  The  number  of  common  lodging  houses  is  much 
less  than  it  was  two  years  ago,  though  the  number  of  lodgers  is 
as  large  as  ever.  This  is  because  a number  of  smaller  lodging 
houses  have  been  either  pulled  down  or  closed,  while  several  of 
the  bigger  houses  have  been  enlarged  ; as  a rule,  too,  the  new 
houses  that  have  been  registered  have  accommodation  for  a 
larger  number  of  inmates  than  was  formerly  the  case,  it  being 
quite  a rare  thing  to  register  a house  for  less  than  thirty  lodgers. 

1 regard  these  changes  with  much  satisfaction,  because  the  large 
houses  are  almost  always  better  equipped  and  better  conducted 
than  the  smaller  ones.  It  is  also  much  easier  to  see  that  the 
bye-laws  are  carried  out  in  a small  number  of  large  houses 
than  in  a large  number  of  small  houses  situated  at  a distance 
from  each  other.  For  this  reason  I should  be  glad  to  see  all 
the  smaller  lodging  houses  disappear.  It  also  seems  desirable 
that  more  lodging  houses  should  be  provided  for  women  only; 
at  present  there  are  only  two  or  three  set  apart  for  their  use, 
and  houses  that  receive  both  men  and  women  are  much  more 
difficult  to  manage  than  those  that  receive  persons  of  one  sex 
only. 

In  addition  to  the  common  lodging  houses  there  are  about  HoH.ses  let 
80  houses  registered  as  “ let  in  lodgings.”  Both  the  common 
lodging  houses  and  the  houses  let  in  lodgings  are  visited  at  LodKingiiou.ses. 
short  intervals  by  the  district  inspectors  and  by  the  lodging 
house  inspector.  The  common  lodging  houses  are  also 
visited  about  once  a fortnight  during  the  night.  Last  year  the 
total  number  of  visits  to  the  two  kinds  of  lodging  houses  was 
14.410,  of  whicli  13,068  were  made  by  day  and  1,342  by  night. 

Very  few  serious  breaches  of  the  regulations  were  discovered. 

In  many  cases  the  inspector  got  the  regulations  enforced  by 
cautioning  the  keeper,  and  then  visiting  the  house  frequently 
for  a time  to  insist  on  the  necessary  measiu-es  being  carried  out. 
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In  three  cases  prosecutions  were  necessary,  and  were  success- 
fully undertaken,  one  for  allowing  the  floors  to  be  in  a filthy 
state,  one  for  letting  two  men  sleep  in  the  same  bed,  and  one 
for  allowing  lodgers  to  sleep  in  the  kitchen. 

CANAL  BOATS. 

The  number  of  boats  on  the  register  at  the  end  of  1897 
was  364,  31  having  been  registered  during  the  year,  and  13 
cancelled.  The  number  of  inspections  made  was  756,  and  the 
infringements  of  the  regulation’s  remedied  were  80.  ' Of  these, 
36  had  reference  to  registration  and  marking,  8 to  the  separation 
of  the  sexes,  11  to  overcrowding,  and  12  to  the  provision  of 
drinking  water. 

WORKSHOPS. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  workplaces  in  a healthy 
sanitary  condition  seems  to  be  even  greater  than  it  is  usually 
thought  to  be.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  artisan  classes 
usually  spend  about  one-thii-d  of  their  time  in  workshops  and 
factories,  while  many  pass  quite  as  much  of  their  time  in  the 
workshop  as  at  home,  it  will  be  seen  how  desirable-  it  is  that 
their  workplaces,  as  well  as  their  homes,  should  be  made  as 
healthy  as  possible.  I am  glad  to  sa)^  that  in  recent  years — the 
last  five  years  more  especially — there  has  been  a marked  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  factories  and  workshops. 
Better  ventilation  has  been  arranged  for,  overcrowding  has  been 
removed,  cleanliness  has  been  insisted  on,  and  improved  sanitary 
conveniences  have  been  provided.  Even  now,  however,  there 
is  much  to  be  done  before  the  workplaces  in  the  town  will  be 
satisfactory.  Many  of  them  are  Iniilt  in  most  unsuitable  posi- 
tions, some  in  crowded  courts  where  they  are  not  only  deficiently 
ventilated  themselves,  but  also  interfere  with  the  ventilation  of 
the  dwelling  houses  ; some  are  actually  built  over  washhouses, 
and  others  over  closets.  Last  year  9,537  visits  were  paid  to 
workshops.  Amongst  the  improvements  ordered  and  carried 
out,  I may  mention  the  limewashing  of  596  shops  ; the  provision 
of  105  additional  water  closets  ; the  removal  of  28  midden 
ashpits  and  24  pan  privies,  water-closets  being  put  in  their  place ; 
and  the  improvement  of  the  ventilation  in  40  instances.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  work  as  this  must  greatly  benefit  the  work- 
people on  whose  behalf  it  is  carried  out. 

DAIRIES,  COWSHEDS,  AND  MILKSHOPS. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  23  dairies,  70  cowsheds, 
2,139  milkshops,  and  85  purveyors  of  milk  on  the  register 
kept  by  your  Committee  under  tbe  Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and 
Milkshops  Order  of  1886.  By  this  Order  it  is  made  illegal  for 
anyone  to  carry  on  business  as  a dairyman,  cowkeeper,  or 
milkseller  unless  he  is  properly  registered  ; it  is  thus  possible 
to  maintain  a complete  supervision  of  all  places  in  the  city 
where  milk  is  stored  or  sold. 
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The  number  of  dairies  remained  unchanged  throughout 
the  year ; the  cowsheds  numbered  one  less  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  the  beginning ; while  the  milkshops  showed  an 
increase  of  46,  and  the  purveyors  an  increase  of  three.  Con- 
siderable care  is  exercised  in  placing  new  names  on  the 
register,  37  applications  for  permission  to  open  milkshops 
having  been  refused  during  the  year.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  visits  were  paid  to  dairies,  1,782  to  cowsheds,  and 
5,289  to  milkshops.  On  the  whole  there  was  not  much  to  find 
fault  with.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  shops,  45  cellars,  and  13 
pantries  in  which  milk  was  kept  were  ordered  to  be  lime- 
washed,  and  five  dirty  pans  or  other  vessels  were  ordered  to  be 
cleansed.  The  sale  of  lamp  oil,  tripe,  fish,  and  vinegar  or 
pickles  was  stopped  wherever  it  was  discovered.  In  fifteen 
instances  the  sale  of  milk  had  to  be  discontinued  for  a time,  or 
< temporarily  carried  on  at  another  place,  owing  to  the  occurrence 
of  infectious  disease. 


BAKEHOUSES. 

There  are  about  500  bakehouses  in  the  city,  and  1,037 
visits  were  paid  to  them.  One  underground  bakehouse  was 
pulled  down  during  the  year,  leaving  about  21  still  in  existence. 
Limewashing  was  ordered  in  79  instances,  and  in  one  instance 
the  inspector  found  five  ducks  in  a recess  over  the  oven,  and 
immediately  served  a notice  for  their  removal,  which  was 
complied  with. 


SLAUGHTER  HOUSES. 

The  inspection  of  slaughter  houses  is  carried  out  by 
officers  acting  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Edwards, 
Superintendent  of  Markets,  who  informs  me  that  10,447  visits 
were  paid  to  them  last  year.  No  summonses  were  necessary 
for  breaches  of  the  bye-laws,  and  only  seven  slaughter  houses 
were  ordered  to  be  lime- washed. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  I was  asked  by  the  Markets 
and  Fairs  Committee  to  visit  a building  in  Granville  Street. 
I found  it  to  be  small,  and  both  difficult  and  dangerous  of 
access.  Its  sanitary  surroundings  also  were  bad,  and  I reported 
that  it  was  quite  unfit  in  every  way  for  a slaughter  house. 

UNWHOLESOME  POOD. 

The  work  of  inspecting  food,  with  a view  to  the  discovery 
of  any  that  is  diseased,  unsound,  or  unwholesome,  falls 
principally  upon  the  officers  of  the  Markets  Department.  For 
many  years  past  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  majority  of 
dealers  in  meat,  fish,  poultry,  and  fruit  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  inspectors  to  any  article  that  does  not  seem  fit  for  sale. 
Last  year  1,221  lots  of  bad  meat,  and  466  lots  of  bad  fish,  etc., 
were  handed  over  to  the  officers,  while  15  lots  of  meat  and  5 lots 
of  fish  were  seized  by  theni  on  their  own  initiative,  The  food 
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seized  by  the  inspectors  was  submitted  to  me  in  13  instances, 
and  in  each  case  I certified  that  it  was  unlit  for  use.  The  total 
weight  of  bad  meat  destroyed  was  208  tons  ; of  fish,  etc.,  82  tons  ; 
and  of  fruit  over  12  tons.  Six  persons  were  summoned  during  the 
year  for  offering  bad  meat  for  sale,  and  fines  amounting  to  £50 
were  inflicted  on  them.  In  6 instances  I attended  at  tlie 
Police  Court,  and  gave  evidence  in  support  of  the  prosecutions. 


WATEE  SUPPLY. 

In  accordance  with  my  usual  practice  I made  montlily 
analyses  throughout  the  year  of  the  Corporation  Water  Supply. 
The  results  are  given  in  Table  XIV.  The  general  quality  of  the 
water  was  about  the  same  as  usual. 

I also  analysed  160  samples  of  water  taken  from  the 
streams  and  deep  wells  from  which  the  Corporation  water  is 
obtained,  and  reported  the  results  to  the  Water  Committee. 

During  the  year  a circular  was  received  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of 
guarding  water  supplies  against  any  possible  contamination. 
Your  Committee  then  decided  to  have  montldy  bacteriological 
examinations  made,  and  arranged  with  Dr.  Percy  Frankland, 
of  Mason  University  College,  to  undertake  to  examine  three 
samples  every  montli,  one  from  eacli  of  the  zones  of  supply. 
The  results  of  these  examinations  are  at  once  reported  to  tlie 
Water  Committee.  At  the  same  time  I wrote  to  a number  of  i 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  asking  them  to  report  to  me  any 
cases  of  Typhoid  Fever  occumng  in  the  watersheds  of  the 
streams  from  which  the  Birmingham  water  is  in  part  derived, 
so  that  the  possibility  of  the  water  l)ecoming  infected  might  be 
as  far  as  possible  prevented. 

There  are  still  a considerable  numl)er  of  shallow  wells  in 
the  town,  and  many  of  them  are  so  placed  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  that  they  are  unpolluted.  They  are 
specially  numerous  at  Balsall  Heath.  Whenever  a complaint 
is  made  by  persons  using  the  well,  or  if  a case  of  infectious 
disease  occiu's  at  a house  where  there  is  a well,  it  is  my  custom 
to  analyse  a sample  of  the  water  and  report  the  results  to  your 
Committee.  Last  year  I analysed  27  well  waters,  and  during 
the  j^ear  18  w'ells  were  closed. 


SMOKE  NUISANCES. 

Systematic  observations  of  factory  cbimneys  were  made 
thi’oughout  tbe  year  with  a view  to  detecting  l)i'Oiiches  of  the 
regulations  as  to  the  emisson  of  dense  black  smoke,  the  total 
number  of  observations  being  5,97ff.  If  dense  smoke  was 
emitted  for  more  than  ten  minutes  in  one  hour,  the  offender 
was  reported  for  having  broken  the  rules.  One  Imndred  and 
ninety-one  manufacturers  were  thus  reported  last  year,  of 


whom  131  were  cautioned  and  59  summoned.  Fifty-eight 
convictions  were  obtained,  the  fines  inflicted  amounting  to  £38, 
and  the  costs  to  £33. 
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OFFENSIVE  TEADES. 

During  July  I received  a complaint  of  a nuisance  arising 
from  works  in  Great  Charles  Street.  I visited  the  place,  and 
found  that  the  smell  arose  from  mineral  naphtha,  used  for 
dissolving  india-rubber,  in  the  course  of  manufacture  of  bicycle 
tyres.  The  business  carried  on  was  a small  one,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  material  used  was  therefore  small.  But 
unfortunately  the  smell  from  it  is  very  strong,  though  I did  not 
think  that  the  condition  of  things  I found  was  a cause  of  injury 
to  health.  The  shop  in  which  the  work  was  carried  on  was  a 
, large  one,  and  at  my  suggestion  the  owner  agreed  to  put  in  a 
ventilator  in  the  roof,  so  that  the  offensive  fumes  might  be 
carried  upwards,  and  more  readily  dissipated. 

Earlier  in  the  year  I received  a complaint  concerning  a 
fried  fish  shop  in  Ledsam  Street,  but  on  visiting  I was  unable 
to  see  that  there  was  any  sufficient  nuisance  to  caH  for  official 
interference. 


ANALYTICAL  WOEK. 

Including  those  already  alluded  to  under  the  heading 
Water  Supply,  I received  during  the  year  456  samples  of  water, 
sewage,  and  other  articles  not  obtained  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  or  Margarine  Acts.  This  number  is  decidedly  larger 
than  in  previous  years,  for  281  were  examined  in  1895  and 
357  in  1896.  The  following  Table  gives  particulars  of  the 
various  Committees  for  whom  the  articles  were  analysed  : — 


Water  Committee — • 

Number  of  Samples. 

Water,  Effluent 

Public  Works  Committee  and  Drainage 

171 

Board — 

Water,  Effluent,  Sewage 

• • • 

184 

Mortar,  Sewage  Fungus,  Mud  ... 

... 

5 

189 

Health  Committee — 

Water 

« • • 

39 

Cloth,  Poudrette,  Cocoa,  etc. 

... 

51 

90 

Other  Committees  and  Officials — 

Water,  Paint 

... 

6 

Total  Samples... 

... 

456 

I remain, 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

ALFEED  HILL,  M.D., 

Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


Offen.sive 

Trades. 


Mi.scellaneous 

Analyses. 
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APPENDIX. 


TABLE  I. 

Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths  in  the  Twelve  Years  1886-1897. 
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* weeks.  t Membranous  Croup  not  included. 

■Po|)ulation  at  Census  1891,  478,116.  3.— Average  number  of  Persons  in  each  House  at  Census  1891,  o'O 

Number  of  Inhabited  Houses  at  Census  1891,  95,516.  4. — Area  of  the  City,  in  acres,  12,705. 


TABLE  II. 

PopuL.\TioN,  M.\i{riage-kates,  Birth-rates,  and  Death-rates  in  the  Twelve  Years  1886-1897. 
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Deaths  in  Public 
Institutions  ; 
Percentage  on 
total  deaths. 
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Death-rate 
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Fablk  of  Deaths  Registered  in  the  City  of  Birmingham  during  the  Quarter  ending  January  1st,  1898 — (contimied.) 


TABLE  IV. 

Deaths  from  the  Principal  Zymotic  Diseases  in  the  Twelve  Years,  1886  to  1897. 
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TABLE  V. 

Deaths  fhom  cektain  Causes  in  the  Yeaks  1891-1897. 
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53  weeks. 


TABLE  VI. 

Birth-rates  and  Death-rates  in  33  Great  Towns  during  1897.  (Extracted  from  the  Bcgistrar  General's  Annual  Summary .) 
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TABLE  VII. 


Number  of  Cases  Reported  under  the  Infectious  Disease 
(Notification)  Act,  1889,  during  each  Week  of  the  Year  1897. 
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Cases  admitted  to  City  Hospital Small-pox,  0 : Scarlet  Fever,  1,641, 


Cases,  of  Infectious  Disease  Notified  during  the  Year  ending  Januaiy  1st,  1898. 
Classified  according  to  ages,  wards,  and  institutions. 
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TABLE  IX. 

Cases  of  Infectious  Disease  Notified  duking  each  of  the  Six  Years,  1892-1897. 
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III  the  ten  years  ISST-ltOP. 


Temperatuke  and  Eainfall  in  each  Month  and  Year  prom  1887  to  1897. 
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TABLE  XII. 


Summary  of  NUISANCES  Abated  and  other  Work  done  during  the 

Year  1897. 

(IlUTUUNS  MADE  HY  .\Iu.  Paukei!,  Inspector  of  Nuisances) 


DWELLING  HOUSES. 

No.  of  Houses  cleansed  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  1103 

,,  Houses  repaired  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  ..  1312 

,,  Houses  closed ...  ...  ...  ...  101 

,,  Houses  made  fit  for  habitation  ...  ...  ...  ...  16 

,,  Houses  provided  with  better  ventilation  ...  ...  ...  39 

,,  Cases  of  overcrowding  remedied  ...  ...  ...  ...  40 

,,  Accumulations  of  water  in  cellars  removed  ...  ...  ...  229 

,,  Eain-water  Spouts  repaired  ...  ...  ...  ...  344 

CLOSETS. 

No.  of  Ashpit  Privies  converted  to  water  closets  ...  ...  ...  768 

,,  Pan  Privies  converted  to  water  closets  ...  ...  ...  105 

,,  Privies  cleansed  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  381 

,,  Ashpits  and  Privies  repaired  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  972 

,,  Additional  Water  Closets  provided  ...  ...  ...  ...  158 

„ Soilpipes  removed  from  inside  houses  ...  ...  ...  39 

,,  Urinals  cleansed,  repaired,  or  reconstructed  ...  ...  439 

DRAINAGE. 

No.  of  Drains  opened  and  cleansed  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3462 

,,  Drains  efficiently  trapped  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1805 

,,  Drains  in  cellars  disconnected  from  the  sewer  or  abolished  44 
,,  Drains  removed  from  under  Dwelling  Houses  ...  ..  12 

,,  Sink  Drains  disconnected  from  the  sewer  ...  ...  ...  206 

„ Sink  Bend  Pipes  repaired  or  affixed  ...  ...  ...  ...  367 

,,  Overfiow-pipes  of  Water  Cisterns  disconnected  from  the 

sewer  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  . iq 

,,  Premises  supplied  with  drains  ...  ...  ...  ...  145 

OTHER  NUISANCES  ABATED  AND  WORK  DONE. 

No.  of  Back  Yards  paved  or  repaired  ...  ...  ...  4.34 

„ Premises  from  which  fowls  have  been  removed  365 

,,  Nuisances  from  swine  and  swine  styes  abated  29 

,,  xAccumulations  of  wash,  manure,  etc.,  removed  ...  ...  876 

„ Dangerous  Premises  reported  to  the  City  Surveyor’s 

Department,  and  rendered  safe  ...  ...  ...  909 

,,  Defective  Water  Fittings  reported  to  the  Water  Depart-  449 
meut,  and  repaired  ... 
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DISINFECTION. 

No.  of  Houses  disinfected  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,651 

„ Beds  and  Mattresses  disinfected  ...  ...  ...  ...  2,487 

,,  Sheets,  Blankets,  and  Counterpanes  disinfected  ...  ...  4,533 

„ Pillows  and  Bolsters  disinfected  ...  ...  ...  ...  4,093 

,,  Garments  disinfected  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  7,076 

,,  Carpets  disinfected  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  183 

„ other  Articles  disinfected  ...  ...  ..  ...  ...  1,038 

SMOKE  NUISANCES. 

No.  of  Observations  made  by  the  Inspectors  ...  ...  ...  5,979 

„ Manufacturers  Eeported  for  breaking  the  regulations  ...  191 

,,  ' ,,  Cautioned  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  131 

,,  ,,  Summoned  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  59 

LODGING  HOUSES. 

No.  of  Eegistered  Common  Lodging  Houses  ...  ...  ...  79 

,,  Lodgers  allowed  ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  ...  2,265 

,,  Houses  Eegistered  as  let  in  lodgings  .. . ...  ...  ...  80 

„ Lodgers  allowed  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  457 

,,  Visits  by  day  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  13,068 

„ Visits  by  night 1,342 

,,  Persons  found  occupying  the  Houses  ...  ...  ...  26,902 

CANAL  BOATS. 

No.  of  Boats  registered  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  31 

,,  Boats  inspected  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  756 

„ Boats  properly  marked  or  numbered ...  ...  ...  ...  13 

,,  Certificates  of  registration  provided  ...  ...  ...  ...  22 

,,  Boats  provided  with  means  for  separating  the  sexes  ...  8 

,,  Boats  put  into  habitable  condition  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 

,,  Cases  of  overcrowding  remedied  ...  ...  ...  ...  11 

,,  Dirty  Cabins  cleansed  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 

, Vessels  for  drinking  water  provided  ...  ...  ...  ...  12 

„ Unregistered  boats  discovered...  ...  ...  1 

,,  Boats  painted  by  order...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  5 

,,  Boats  provided  with  efficient  ventilation  ...  ...  ...  1 
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WORKSHOPS. 

No.  of  Visits  to  Workshops 

„ Workshops  limewashed 

,,  Workshops  fumigated 

,,  Workshops  Jiiore  efficiently  ventilated 

,,  Workshops  repaired  

,,  Workshops  reported  as  dangerous  and  made  safe 

,,  Additional  water  closets  provided  

,,  W ater  closets  repaired  ... 

,,  Ashpits  removed,  water  closets  being  provided 

„ Pan  Privies  converted  into  water  closets 
,,  U Finals  provided  or  repaired  ... 

,,  Drains  repaired  or  trapped 

,,  Drains  removed  .. . 

,,  Cases  of  overcrowding  remedied 

„ Workshops  discontinued  as  dwellings 

,,  Animals  removed 


9,537 

596 

36 

40 

53 

50 

105 

43 

28 

24 

38 

103 

7 

10 

6 


DAIRIES,  COW  SHEDS,  AND  MILKSIIOPS. 

No.  of  Visits  to  Dairies  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  125 

,,  Visits  to  Cow  Sheds  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,782 

,,  Visits  to  Milk  Shops  and  Milk  Stores  ...  ...  ...  5,289 

,,  Shops,  Cellars,  and  Pantries  limewashed  ...  ...  ...  174 

,,  Lamp  Oil,  Tripe,  Fish,  and  Vinegar  Businesses  prohibited  ..  106 

„ Dirty  Vessels  found  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  5 


BAKEHOUSES. 

No.  of  Visits  to  Bakehouses  ... 

„ Bakehouses  limewashed 
,,  Animals  removed 


1,037 

79 

1 


UNWHOLESOME  FOOD. 

( Return  made  by  Mr.  Edwards,  Superintendent  of  the  Markets. ) 

Voluntary  Surrenders  of  Bad  Meat  ... 

Seiziu’es  of  Bad  Meat... 

Weight  Destroyed 

Voluntary  Surrenders  of  Bad  Fish,  &c. 

Seizures  of  Bad  Fish,  etc. 

Weight  destroyed 

Weight  of  Bad  Fruit,  etc.,  destroyed 


...  1,221 
15 

208  tons 
466 
5 

...82  tons 
...12  tons 


CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS)  ACT. 

( Return  made  by  Mr.'  Edwards,  Superintendent  of  the  Markets. ) 

No.  of  Visits  to  Slaughter  Houses  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  447 

,,  ,,  Railway  Stations  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  1*048 

,,  ,,  Cow  Houses  ...  ...  ...  ..  ’on 
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Table  of  the  Number  of  Deaths  occurring  in  each  Street  in  the  City  of 
Birmingham  during  the  Year  1897. 


S'l'RKKTS. 

1 Zymotic 

1 Disea.ses. 

Other  ' 
Diseases 

STREETS. 

Z.yinotic 

Diseases- 

Other 

Diseases 

1 

STREETS. 

Zymotic 

Diseases 

Other 

Diseases. 

Baker  Street  . . 

5 

10 

Bread  Street  . . 

2 

Biildcn  Road  . . 

2 

1 

Broarley  Street 

20 

57 

A 

Balfour  Street 

1 

3 

Brewery  Street 

1 

4 

iial sail  Heath  Road 

G 

29 

Brickiln  Street 

A li  Row 

1 

Banbury  Street 

1 

2 

Bridge  Road  . . 

3 

Abberlev  Street 

1 

Banks  Road  . . 

Bridge  Street  . . 

A bliey  lioad 

1 

liarford  Road  . . 

1 

9 

Bridge  Street  West 

15 

27 

Abbey  Street  .. 

3 

9 

Barford  Street 

17 

32 

Brighton  Road 

0 

9 

Abbotsford  Road 

Barker  Street  . . 

2 

4 

- Bristol  Road  . . 

12 

Aberiteen  Street 

1 

10 

Barlow’s  Road 

Bristol  Street  . . 

5 

12 

Ada  Road 

Biirn  Street 

3 

9 

Brixham  Road 

Adams  Street  . . 

13 

27 

Barnsley  Road 

Broad  Street  . . 

•> 

12 

Adderley  Road 

1 

20 

Barr  Street 

4 

19 

Bromford  Lane 

Adderley  Street 

9 

Barrack  Street 

1 

2 

Bromsgrove  Street 

2 

10 

Addison  Road 

1 

1 

Barrows  Road 

Brook  Road  . . 

Adelaide  Street 

4 

5 

Bartholomew  Row 

Brook  Street  . . 

Albany  Road  . . 

1 

Bartholomew  Street 

2 

9 

Brookfield  Road 

3 

9 

Albert  Rond  . . 

Harwell  Road. . 

1 

1 

Broom  Street  . . 

3 

Albert  Street  .. 

Berwick  Street 

Browning  .Street 

4 

8 

Albion  Street  . . 

5 

Baskerville  Passage  . . 

Brueton  .Street 

A Icester  Street 

6 

23 

Baskerville  I’lace 

Brunswick  Road 

I 

31 

Alder  Drive  . . 

Bath  Pa.ssage  . . 

Buck  Street 

0 

4 

Aldei  Road 

3 

Bath  Row 

2 

5 

Buckingham  Street 

o 

10 

Alexandra  Rond 

Bath  Street 

2 

2 

Bull  Ring 

Alexandra  Street 

7 

Beach  Street  . . 

1 

8 

Bull  Street,  llarborne.. 

3 

Alfred  Street  .. 

3 

5 

Beaconsfield  Road 

Bull  Street,  MarketHall 

1 

Algernon  Road 

1 

7 

Beak  Street 

4 

Bullock  Street. . 

2 

5 

A llcoek  Street 

3 

5 

Beaufort  Road 

3 

Burburv  Street 

8 

10 

Allen's  Road  .. 

5 

Bedford  Road.. 

1 

4 

Burlington  Passage 

Allesley  Street 

5 

13 

Beech  Lanes  . . 

Burlington  Road 

Allison  Street . . 

3 

18 

Beechfield  Rood 

3 

Burney  Lane  . . 

Allport  Street.. 

Belcher  Lane  . . 

1 

Butler  .Street  .. 

1 

C 

All  Saints’  Road 

1 

2 

Bel  grave  Road 

10 

Butler  Street  South 

1 

All  Saints’  Street 

1 

4 

Belgrave  .Street 

3 

17 

l^ntHn  Street  . . 

3 

Alma  (Irescont 

2 

1 

Boll  Street 

1 i.yrcm  Road 

5 

Alma  Street  .. 

1 

Boll  Barn  Rond 

IS 

29 

Alston  Street  . . 

•) 

7 

Bollefleld  Road 

3 

Alum  Rock  Road 

12 

Beilis  Street  .. 

1 

5 

Ampton  Road 

Belmont  Pa.ssago 

1 

1 

c 

Anderton  Road 

1 

8 

Belmont  Row  ... 

1 

C 

A nderton  Street 

1 

12 

Bonacre  Street 

4 

17 

Calt.hori>e  Road 

2 

Anderton  Park  Road  .. 

Bennett's  Hill 

0 

^ Cambridge  Crescent  .. 

Andover  Street 

Benson  Rond  . . 

8 

Cambridge  Street 

1 

1 

Angelina  Street 

0 

24 

Berkley  Street 

1 

Camden  Drive 

1 

0l 

Anthony  Road 

1 

Berners  Street 

1 

3 

Camden  drove 

1 

Arden  Road  .. 

3 

7 

Berry  Street 

1 

4 

Camden  Street 

10 

38 

Argyle  Street  . . 

5 

9 

Bertram  Road 

Camp  Hill 

1 

(; 

Arley  Road 

Betholom  Row 

Camp  Street  . . 

1 

c 

Armoury  Rond 

3 

5 

Birchall  Street 

1 

12 

Canal  Street  .. 

1 

0 

Arsenal  Street 

2 

Birchwood  Road 

1 

Cannon  Street 

Arter  Street  . . 

4 

Bird  Lane 

Cannon  Hill  Road 

1 

Arthur  Road  ... 

Bishop  Street.. 

1 

14 

Cape  Street 

1 

‘S 

Arthur  Street  . . 

15 

28 

Bishopsgate  Street 

G 

19 

Cardigan  Street 

1 

12 

Artillery  Street 

5 

Bissell  Street  . . 

8 

22 

Carlisle  Street 

o 

11 

A shforci  Street 

1 

5 

Black  Pit  Lane 

Carlton  Rond  . . 

4 

11) 

Ashley  Street  . . 

7 

23 

Blake  Lane 

1 

1 

Carlyle  Road  . . 

4 

Ashted  Row  .. 

15 

Blakeland  Street 

1 

4 

Carnarvon  Road 

Aston  Road 

c 

24 

Blews  Street  . . 

3 

8 

Caroline  Street 

o 

Aston  Street  .. 

4 

5 

Bloomsbury  Street 

5 

18 

Carpenter  Rond 

1 

Aston  Hrook  Street 

9 

Blf.cher  Street 

1 

17 

Carrington  Road 

4 

Aston  Church  Road 

4 

Blythe  Street  . . 

2 

8 

Carr’s  Lane 

Asylum  Rond  . . 

1 

6 

Bolton  Ronil  . . 

12 

33 

CnrtluiKl  Honrt 

Atiiole  Street  . . 

1 

Bolton  Street  . . 

2 

Carver  Street  . . 

15 

Atlas  Rond 

1 

3 

Bond  Street 

Castle  Street  . . 

1 

Auckland  Road 

4 

Bordesley  (Troon 

6 

8 

, Cnthcart  St  reet 

1 

3 

Augusta  Street 

1 

o 

Borde.slcy  Breen  Rond 

10 

1 Cato  Street 

1 

16 

Augustus  Rond 

Bordesley  Pa i-k  Rond  .. 

C 

20 

1 (ktto  Street  Nortli 

o 

Austin  Street  . . 

5 

Bordesley  Street 

5 

27 

Cattell  Road  . . 

y 

19 

Avenue  Rond  . . 

Bow  Street 

1 

14 

Cnticll  drove 

c 

Bowyer  Street 

Cavendish  Road 

1 

BowyerRoad  .. 

2 

(’ecil  Street 

17 

Bracebridge  Street 

5 

33 

Chad  Road 

B 

Bradford  Street 

2 

oo 

Chaiulos  Rond 

Braithwaito  Rond 

i 

Chapel  Street  . . 

1 

\ 

Bacchus  Rond . . 

3 

Bransloti  Street 

9 

Chapel  House  Street  . 

Bagot  Street  . 

4 

19 

Brass  Street  .. 

3 

‘ Chajunan  Rond 

\ 

Bailey  Street  . . 

Brnsshouso  Passage 

1 

Charles  Road  . . 

3 

6 
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STRKETS. 

[ Zymotic  h 

Diseases.l; 

j Other  ! 

1 Disease.s.  I 

STREETS. 

Zymotic  . 
Diseases. ! 

Other 
Diseases.!  1 

ST  RIO  RTS 

1 

Zymotic 

Diseases.l 

V. 

u 

O 

jz  c: 

4^  ^ 

X 

'"a 

Cliavles  Arthur  Street . . 

6 

14 

Cuthbert  Road 

2 

9 

Charles  Henry  Street  . . 

8 

33 

Cyril  Road 

1 

4 

Charlotte  Road 

4 

F 

Charlotte  Street 

3 

Chattaway  Street 

6 

Factory  Road  . . 

1 

3 

Cheapside 

5 

38 

D 

Falconer  Roaii 

Cheathan.  Street 

2 

Fallows  Road 

1 

1 

Chequers  Walk 

1 

3 

Daisy  Road 

1 

Farm  Road 

2 

Cherry  Street . . 

Dale  Eml 

2 

Farm  Street  . . 

13 

58 

Cherry  Wood  Road 

2 

13 

Dalton  Street  . . 

Farquhar  Road 

Chester  Street. . 

4 

Darnley  lioad 

Farejuhar  Road  East  . . 

Chesterton  Road 

1 

9 

Dart  Street 

1 

Fawdry  .Street 

1 

Cheston  Road 

1 

Dartmouth  Street 

7^ 

14 

Fazeley  Street 

1 

5 

Chicheley  Street 

3 

Darwin  Street 

9 

45 

Fellows  Lane  . . 

Chiswell  Road 

2 

Dawson  Street 

Fisher  Street  . . 

2 

12 

Christ  Church  I’a.ssaj^e 

Deau  Street 

1 

1 

Fleet  Street 

Church  Lane  . . 

Dearman  Road 

1 

3 

Floodgate  Street 

3 

15 

Church  Road  .. 

0 

Defford  Road  . . 

4 

Florence  Street 

5 

7 

Church  Street . . 

4 

Deulrigh  Street 

4 

Ford  Street 

3 

17 

City  Road 

1 ! 

Dennis  Road  . . 

Fordrough  Lane 

Claremont  R^oad 

1 i 

Derby  Street 

3 

5 

Fordroughs  . . 

Clarence  Road 

9 

Devon  Street  .. 

5 

22 

Fore  Street 

Clarendon  Road 

9 ’> 

Devonshire  Street 

1 

a 

Forge  Street  . . 

Clark  Street  . . 

5 

11 1 

Digbeth 

1 

10 

Forster  Street . . 

Claverdon  Street 

3 

11 1 

Digby  Street  .. 

1 

2 

Foundrv  Road 

2 

5 

Claybrook  Street 

1 ; 

Dixon  Road 

Fowler  Street . . 

2 

Clayton  Road  . . 

1 

Doe  Street 

1 

1 

Fo.x  Street 

4 

Clement  Street 

1 

8 1 

Dolman  Street 

2 

16 

Francis  Road  . . 

Cleve  Terrace 

Dolobran  Road 

1 

7 

Francis  Street 

4 

20 

Clevedon  Road 

1 

13 

Don  Street 

1 

5 

Frank  Street  . . 

5 

Clifton  Road  . . 

3 

25 

Dora  Road 

Frankfort  Street 

3 

13 

Clissold  Street 

1 

4 1 

Dorset  Road  . . 

Franklin  Street 

1 

2 

Clive  Passage.. 

Dover  Street  . . 

Frederick  Road 

5 

Clivelaud  Street 

1 

2 1 

Dr.  John.son  Passage  . . 

Frederick  Street 

1 

Clyde  Street 

2 

Di  ay  ton  Road. . 

2 

Freeman  Road 

8 

2 

Coleman  Street 

3 

11 

Drury  Lane 

1 

Freeman  Street 

1 

Coleshill  Street 

4 

13  i 

Dryden  Road  . . 

1 

Freeth  .Street  . . 

2 

7 

College  Road  . . 

Ducliess  Road . . 

2 

Friston  Street 

18 

College  Street . . 

6 ; 

Duddeston  Row 

9 

2 

Colmora  Row  .. 

4 i 

Duddeston  Mill  Road  .. 

3 

16 

Colville  Road. . 

3 

9 

Dudley  Road  .. 

2 

22 

Commercial  Street 

Dudley  Street  . . 

G 

Common  Lane.. 

Dugdale  Street 

2 

10 

Communication  Row  . 

1 ■ 

Duke  Street  . . 

9 

Galtou  Street  . . 

2 

2 

Congreve  Street 

1 1 

Dymoke  Street 

6 

19 

Garbett  Street 

1 

15 

Constance  Road 

1 

Garrison  Lane 

12 

40 

Constitution  Hill 

1 

7 [ 

Garrison  Street 

7 

18 

Conway  Road  . . 

Gas  Street 

Conybere  Street 

4 

20 

E 

Gate  Street 

4 

Cook  Street 

3 

10 

Geach  Street  . . 

2 

7 

Cooksey  Road 

8 

30 

Earl  Street 

Gee  Street 

2 

5 

Cope  Street  . . 

3 

10 

Eastern  Road  . . 

Gem  Street 

5 

Coplow  Street 

5 

12 

Easy  Row 

3 

George  Road  . . 

1 

Coralie  Street 

3 

Eden  Place 

George  St.,  llalsall  H’th 

3 

Cornwall  Street 

Edgbaston  Road 

George  Street,  St.  Paul’s 

2 

Coronation  Road 

Edgbaston  Park  Road . . 

George  Street  West 

3 

16 

Corporation  Street 

9 

Edgbaston  Street 

Gibb  Street 

2 

4 

Cotterill’s  Lane 

1 

Edmond  Road.. 

Gilihurst  Lane 

Couchman  Road 

1 

4 

Edmund  Street 

8 

Gillott  Road  . . 

6 

Court  Road 

2 

Edward  Road  . . 

Gln.dstoiie  Road 

8 

Court  Oak  Road 

1 

Edward  Street 

1 

7 

Glebe  Street  . . 

4 

2 

Coventry  Road 

5 

33 

Edwardes  Street 

2 

20 

Gloucester  Street 

Coventry  Street 

1 

6 

j Eldon  Road 

1 

Glover  Road 

1 

2 

Cow  per  Street 

4 

10 

Elkington  Street 

7 

Glover  Street 

4 

14 

Co.x  Street 

4 

Ellen  Street  . . 

14 

Godwin  Street. . 

1 

1 

Cox  Street  West 

1 

15 

Ellis  Street 

1 

2 

Golden  Hillock  Road  . . 

1 

11 

Coxwell  Road 

5 

Elvetham  Road 

1 

Gooch  Street  . . 

2 

13 

Crabtree  Rond  • . . 

2 

5 

Emerson  Road 

Goode  Street  . . 

2 

2 

Cradock  Road . . 

Emily  Street  . . 

4 

23 

Goodman  Street 

Cranby  Street.. 

Emmeline  Street 

Goodrich  Street 

4 

Cranford  Street 

5 

Enfield  Road  .. 

Gopsall  Street 

1 

3 

Crauemore  Street 

5 

Erasmus  Road 

1 

6 

Gordon  Road  . . 

2 

Crawford  Street 

Ernest  Street  .. 

Gordon  Street . . 

4 

4 

Cregoe  Street  . . 

1 

15 

Etskine  Street. . 

2 

8 

Gosta  Green  . . 

2 

2 

Crescent 

2 

Essex  Street  . . 

6 

9 

Gough  Road  . . 

6 

Crompton  Road 

1 

Essington  Street 

2 

12 

Gough  Street  . . 

1 

8 

Cromwell  Passage 

Ethel  Road 

Grace  Road 

1 

4 

Cromwell  Street 

11 

46 

Ethel  Street  . . 

Grafton  Hoad  . . 

1 

Crooked  Lane  . . 

Eton  Road 

1 

Graham  Street 

5 

Crosbie  Road  . . 

Eva  Road 

1 

4 

Grange  Road  .. 

2 

13 

Cuckoo  Road  .. 

4 

11 

Eversley  Road 

3 

7 

Grant  Street  . . 

2 

10 

Cumberland  Street 

1 

Exeter  Street  . . 

Grantham  Road 

1 

5 

Curzon  Street . . 

1 

10 

' Eyre  Street  .. 

1 

Granville  Street 

1 

10 

t 
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STRKKTS. 

Zymotic 

Diseases. 

1 Other 

1 Diseases.'! 

S’J’REETS. 

Z.ymotic 

Diseases. 

91 
U ^ 

o;  u. 

^ CJ 

O.i 

C 

Ci  ray  Street 

1 

! 

1 

Highgate  Place 

1 

2 1 

Kingswood  Road 

2 

Gray’s  Road  . . 

1 

i 

Highgate  Road 

2 

18 

Knutsford  Street 

1 

3 

Groat  Barr  Street 

7 

21  i 

Highgate  Square 

Kyott’s  Bake  Road 

2 

Great  Brook  Street 

2 

19  1 

Highg.ate  Street 

14 

28 

Kyrwick’s  Bane 

12 

Great  Charles  Street  . . 

3 ' 

High  Park  Street 

1 

9 

Great  Cohuore  Street  . . 

2 

29 

Hill  Street 

3 

5 

Great  Francis  Street  . . 

7 

43  1 

Hinckley  Street 

L 

Great  llaiiiptoii  Row 

5 

19  : 

Hingeston  Street 

3 

28 

tjreat  Hampton  Street. . 

s 

4 

Uobmoor  Road 

Bndypool  Road 

5 

25 

Great  Kill};  Street  ..i 

28  1 

Hockle.v  Hill  .. 

2 

6 

Badywell  Passage 

Great  Bister  Street 

■J 

20 

Hocklej' Street 

1 

8 

I.nily  well  W alk 

1 

2 

Great  Russell  Street  . . 

12 

39 

HolhornHill  .. 

1 

7 

Badywood  Road 

22 

Great  Tindal  Street 

1 

11 

Holder  Road  . . 

Bancuster  Street 

u 

Green  Bane  ..  . 

4 

23  1 

Holland  Street 

2 

Bandor  Street  . . 

1 

7 

Green  St.,  Dcritend  . . I 

3 i 

Holliday  .Street 

2 

16 

Bangley  Road 

1 

6 

Green  Street,  Saltley  . . ' 

2 i 

Hollier  Street  . . 

1 

4 

Bansdowne  Street 

1 

5 

Greenfield  Crescent  . . ' 

1 

Holloway  Head 

2 

13 

Barches  Street 

14 

Greonflold  Road 

1 

Holly  Road  .. 

3 

Batimer  Street 

8 

29 

Greenway  Street 

8 

18 

Holt  Sti’eet 

2 

IG 

Bawden  Rond 

6 

Grosvenor  Road  . . ! 

0 

Homer  Street  . . 

3 

Bawley  .Street 

13 

26 

Grosvenor  Etow 

Hooper  Street. . 

1 

Bawrence  Street 

3 

Grosvenor  Street 

1 

Hope  .Street 

6 

23 

Beach  Street  . . 

1 

Grosvenor  Street  West 

8 

24 

Horse  I'^air 

1 

Lettinington  Roail 

2 

7 

Grove  Bane 

Hospital  Street 

14 

56 

Bease  I.ano 

1 

Grove  Street 

Howard  Street 

0 

4 

Bedsam  Street 

5 

15 

Guest  Street 

1 

2 

Howe  Street 

5 

4 

Bee  Bank  Road 

3 

16 

Guildford  Street 

4 

10 

Hubei’t  Street 

1 

Bee  Cre.scent  . . 

3 

Gutlirie  Street 

Hugh  Road 

3 

Bee  Mount  ..  ..' 

1 

i 

Humpage  Roa<t 

1 

12 

Beek  Street  . . . . 1 

1 

Hunter’s  Road 

1 

1 

Bees  Street 

4 

7 

j 

Hunter’s  Vale  . . 

Begge  Banc 

H 

Hurst  .Street  . . 

7 

I/egge  Street  . . 

1 

9 

Hutton  Road  . . 

1 

Beigh  Road 

Eladcu  Street  . . 

2 

5 

Hutton  Street  . . 

5 

Bench  .Street  . . 

Hadley  Street. . 

3 

3 

Hyde  Road 

0 

10 

Bennox  Street 

4 

14 

Ha};ley  Road  . . 

13  1 

Hylton  Street  . . 

Beonard  .Street 

Hallierton  Street 

6 ; 

Beo|)old  Streel 

4 

5 

Hall  Road 

2 

Beslie  Road 

2 

Hall  Street 

4 1 

1 

Billy  Green 

Hampden  Street 

2 

Bime  Grove  . 

Hamilton  Street 

2 

12 

Icknield  Stiuare 

4 

23 

Bingard  Street 

5 

13 

Ilandsworth Kew  Hoad 

1 

Icknield  Sti-eet 

4 

25 

Bink  Road 

Hanley  Street 

1 

11 

Icknield  Port  lioad 

8 

44 

Biouel  Street  . . . . ' 

8 

Hanover  Street 

2 

Inge  Street 

1 

6 

Bister  Street  . . 

2 

6 

Harborne  Hoad 

1 

12 

Ingleby  Street 

2 

13 

Bittle  .Ann  Street 

1 

1 

Harborne  Park  Road  .. 

4 

lukernian  Street 

5 

9 

Bittle  Barr  Streel 

.5 

Hnrdiii};  Street 

3 

' Irving  Street  . . 

13 

34 

Bittle  Bow  Street 

1 

Harford  Street 

1 

4 

Islington  Row.. 

2 

Bittle  Broom  Street 

Harold  Road  .. 

1 Ivy  I.aiie 

2 

Bittle  Edward  Street  . . 

2 

1 

Harrison’s  Road 

1 

! 

Bittle  Francis  Street  . . 

2 

Hart  Street 

Bittle  Green  Bane 

3 

29 

Hart’s  Road  . . 

J 

Bii tie  King  Street 

3 

18 

Hatchett  Street 

8 

13 

liittle  Shailwell  Street.. 

Havelock  Rond 

3 

9 

.lakerann’s  Rond 

5 

I.ivcrpool  Street 

llawkes  Street 

1 

9 

Jakeinnn’s  Walk 

4 

Biverv  Street  . . 

Hawthorii|Road 

, .lainaica  Row  . . 

Bloyd  Street  .. 

4 

Heath  Green  Road 

1 

7 

.lames  Street  . . 

liOdge  Road 

1 

19 

Heath  St.,  All  Saints  .. 

0 

37 

.lames ’rurner  Streel  .. 

1 

10 

Bomliard  Street 

1 

9 

Heath  St.,  Balsall  H’lh 

2 

5 

James  Walt  Street 

3 

liOug  Acre 

11 

33 

Heath  Street  South 

, 5 

Jenkins  Street 

3 

2 

Bong  Street 

2 

5 

Heath  Mill  1.0110 

5 

.Tennens  Row  . . 

1 

Bongbridgo  Road 

3 

Heaton  Street  . . 

5 

13 

Jersey  Road  .. 

4 

Bongniore  Street 

1 

10 

Helena  Street . . 

John  Brieht  Street 

2 

Bonsdalo  Road 

a 

llenca(;e  Street 

10 

! 43 

Johnson  Street 

4 

i Boril  Street 

2 

5 

Henley  Street . . 

2 

, 12 

Johnstone  Streel 

3 

6 

i Bordswood  Rond 

1 

3 

Henn’s  Walk  .. 

1 

1 Bouisa  Street  . . 

Henrietta  Street 

1 

liove  Bane 

9 

Henry  St.,  Balsall  H'h.. 

1 

K 

Bovedav  Street 

3 

Henry  St.,  Duddeston.. 

5 

12 

; I.o we  Street 

3 

Heiishaw  Road  . . 

I 4 

Keeley  Street . . 

3 

j Bower  Dartmouth  Street 

4 

4 

Herbert  Road  . . 

c 

i 21 

Kendal  Rond  . . 

1 

1 Bower  Darwin  Street  .. 

Herniitn};o  Road 

1 

Kenelin  Road  . . 

1 

I 

1 Bower  Edwardes  St.reet 

1 

Hertford  Road 

1 

1 

Kent  Street 

1 

! 11 

1 Bower  Essex  .Street 

6 

17 

Hick  Street 

6 

d 

Kent  Street  North 

4 

7 

: Bower  Fazelev  Street  .. 

. 6 

Hickuian  Rond 

1 

2 

Kenyon  Street 

i 1 

j 4 

i Bower  Hurst  Street 

0 

8 

Hicks  Siiunro  . . 

1 

Key  Hill 

3 

5 

liower  Hurst  Street  Ea.st 

Hi};h  Street  .. 

1 3 

King  Street 

3 

' Bower  Bovedav  Street.. 

1 

1 

High  Street,  Bordosley 

King  Alfred’s  Place 

j 

1 

I Bower  Priory 

and  Deritend 

' 3 

1 32 

j King  Edward’s  Place 

! 

1 1 

Bower  ’I'emiile  Street  . . 

High  St.,  Harliorne 

1 

8 

1 King  Edward’s  Road 

i 8 

1 17 

' Bower ’Power  Street 

1 

24 

High  St.,  Saltley 

1 

3 

1 Kingsc.i.te  Rond.. 

i 

1 Bower  'I'rinitv  St.reet  .. 

1 1 

9 

Highfield  Rd.,  Kdgb’n.. 

i 

1 

|j  Kingsley  Road 

3 

j Boxton  Streel. . 

1 

»> 

Highfield  Rd.,  Saltley.. 

‘ 1 

‘ 7 

' Kingston  Road 

1 

' 8 

' Budgute  Hill  .. 

' 1 

3 

4 
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OD  1 

(-«  Oi 

•J  =: 

STREETS. 

Zymotic 

Diseases 

Other 

Diseases. 

Lnd<;ate  Hill  Passage  . . 

Nelson  Street 

2 

13 

Paxton  Road  . . 

2 

5 

Lr.pin  Street  . . 

1 

14 

New  Street 

1 ’ 

Pebble  Glill  Road 

Lyttelton  Road 

New  Bartholomew  St.  . . 

1 

7 

Peel  Street 

1 

7 

New  Bond  Street 

5 : 

Pemberton  Street 

2 

New  Brunswick  Road.. 

1 

Pembroke  Road 

New  Canal  Street 

2 

9 i 

Penn  Street,  Deriteud  . . 

5 

M 

Newdegate  Street 

1 

4 

Penn  Street,  Duddeston 

3 

6 

Newhall  Hill  .. 

1 

8 

Perrot  Street.. 

4 

Macdonald  Street 

5 

3 

Newhall  Street 

1 

20 

Pershore  Road 

2 

13 

Main  Street 

1 

11 

New  John  Street 

12 

29  . 

Per.shore  Street 

1 

16 

Malius  Road  . . 

New  John  Street  West. . 

12 

51 

Phillimore  Road 

1 

Malthouse  Lane 

7 

New  Glarket  Street 

1 

Phillip  Street 

* 

Malvern  Street 

1 

4 

New  Gleeting  Street 

1 

Pickford  Street 

5 

3 

Malvern  Hill  Road 

2 

Newport  Road 

Piddock  Street 

1 

Manchester  Street 

1 

6 

New  Spring  Street 

2 

10 

Pigott  Street  . . 

7 

Manor  Road  . . 

New  Summer  Street  . . 

3 

32 

Pinfold  Street . . 

Margaret  Road 

Newton  Road.. 

Pitney  Street  . . 

Margaret  Street 

Newton  Street 

1 

Pitsford  Street 

2 

ilark  Lane 

2 

Newtown  Row 

8 

35 

Pitt  Street 

Market  Street . . . 

2 

Nile  Street 

Plough  & Harrow  Road 

2 

Marlborough  Road 

Nineveh  Road . . 

Plume  Street  . . 

Marroway  Street 

2 

5 

Noel  Road 

1 

Pope  Street 

3 

12 

Marshall  Street 

3 

3 

Norfolk  Road  .. 

1 

Poplar  Avenue 

Mar.shall  Street  South . . 

1 

2 

Norman  Street 

1 

12 

Poplar  Road  . . 

2 

4 

Martineau  Street 

Northampton  Street  .. 

2 

Porchester  Street 

1 

Mary  St.,  Balsall  Heath 

7 

29 

North  Road  . . 

4 

Porthope  Road 

1 

3 

Mary  Street,  St.  Paul’s 

Northbrook  Street 

4 

Portland  Road 

1 

Mary  Ann  Street 

2 

Northfleld  Hoad 

5 

5 

Potter  Street  . . 

2 

Glasshouse  Lane 

1 . 

Northumberland  Street 

4 

6 

Powell  Road  . . 

1 

Maxstoke  Street 

North  Warwick  Street. . 

Powell  Street  . . 

3 

2 

Gleadow  Hoail.. 

1 

Northwood  Street 

5 

12 

Prescott  Street 

3 

11 

Gledlicott  Road 

2 

1 

Norton  St.,  All  Saints 

1 

10 

Price  Street 

1 

6 

Jlelville  Road  .. 

1 

Norton  St. . Balsall  H’th 

4 

Priestley  Road 

1 

Glerideu  Street 

O 

u 

8 

Norwood  Road 

1 

1 

Prince  Albert  Street  . . 

1 

3 

Gletchley  Lane 

1 

5 ! 

Nova  Scotia  Street 

2 

5 

Prince  Arthur  Road  . . 

11 

Gletchlev  Park  Road  . . 

1 1 

Nursery  Road . . 

Princes  Row  . . 

4 

Metropolitan  Road 

1 

Princes  Street.. 

1 

Midland  Street 

1 

3 

Princess  Road . . 

4 

Gliles  Street  . . 

4 

18 

0 

Princess  Street 

9 

Gli Ik  Street 

3 

3 

Princip  Street . . 

13 

Mill  Lane,  Harborne  . . 

i 

Oakfleld  Road 

6 

Priory  Road,  B’lsll  U'th 

Mill  Lane,  St.  Glartin’s 

1 

1 ! 

' Oakley  Road  .. 

1 

1 

Priory  Road, Edgbaston 

1 

Mill  Lane,  Ward  End  . . 

Old  Sciuare 

Pritchatt’s  Road 

Glill  Street 

1 

5 

' Old  Church  Road 

Pritchett  Street 

3 

23 

Gliller  Street  .. 

7 

20 

Old  Cross  Street 

2 

Proctor  Street ... 

7 

Mills  Lane 

Oldfield  Road  . . 

3 

19 

Prospect  Row ... 

3 

Glilton  Street  . . 

2 

4 

Old  Meeting  Street 

1 

Glilward  Street 

2 

7 

Oliver  Road 

2 

Glinories 

Oliver  Street  . . 

5 

Q 

Gloat  Lane 

Ombersley  Road 

7 

Moat  Row 

1 

1 Oozells  Street  ... 

3 

Queen  Street 

1 

7 

Gloilliett  Street 

2 

11 

Oozells  Street  North  . . 

2 

1 

Gloland  Street . . 

2 

16 

Orchard  Road.. 

•7 

Glole  Street 

9 

Orford  Road  . . 

1 

R 

Glona  Road 

1 

2 

Ormond  Street 

3 

8 

Glontague  Road 

1 Osborn  Road  . . 

2 

.> 

Radnor  Street. . 

2 

6 

Glontague  Street 

9 

5 

! Osier  Street 

7 

15 

Raglan  Road  . . 

Montgomery  Street 

i 

6 

Oughton  Place 

1 

Railway  Ter., Duddeston 

1 

3 

Glontpellier  Street 

Outlet  Road  . . 

Railway  Ter. .Nechells. . 

5 

7 

Monument  Road 

11 

36 

Owen  Street  . . 

3 

8 

Ralph  Road  . . 

Moor  Street 

3 

3 

’ Oxford  Street  . . 

1 

3 

Ran  n Street  .. 

6 

Gloore’s  Row  . . 

Oxygen  Street. . 

1 

Ra  venhurst  Road 

1 

Gloorsom  Street 

11 

16 

Ravenhiirst  Street 

1 

9 

Gtoreton  Street 

1 

2 

Raymond  Road 

Glorville  Street 

3 

11 

1 P 

Rawlins  Street 

2 

5 

Gloseley  Road  . . 

5 

27 

j 

Rea  Street 

2 

19 

Gloseley  Street 

6 

38 

j Paddington  Street 

7 

Rea  Street  South 

4 

Glostvn  Road  . . 

1 

1 Paignton  Road 

1 

Regent  Parade 

Glott  Street 

10 

Pakenham  Road 

•/ 

3 

Regent  Place  . . 

1 

2 

Glount  Pleasant 

5 

Palace  Road  . . 

Regent  Road  . . 

1 

1 

Mount  Street  .. 

1 

13 

Palmer  Street . . 

1 

Regent  Row  . . 

Muntz  Street  . . 

7 

Palmerston  Road 

1 

Regent  Street . . 

Glusgrave  Road 

4 

Parade 

1 

2 

Regent  Park  Road 

2 

5 

Paradise  Street 

Reginald  Road 

8 

Park  Hill  Road 

1 

Reservoir  Retreat 

Parkfield  Road 

Reservoir  Road 

1 

5 

N 

Park  Lane 

4 

Richard  Street 

4 

13 

Park  Road,  All  Saints 

i 9 

1 34 

Richmond  Hill  Road  . . 

3 

Navigation  Street 

3 

Park  Road,  Saltley 

1 

7 

Ridley  Street  . . 

1 

3 

Nechells  Park  Road  . . 

4 

19 

Park  Street 

2 

1 4 

River  St.,  Balsall  Heath 

1 

1 

Nechells  Place 

■> 

5 

Parker  Street  . . 

1 

6 

River  St.,St.Barthol’w’s 

5 

Needham  Street 

1 

1 2 

Parliament  Street 

' 4 

, 9 

Robert  Road 

r 

1 

Needless  Alley 

1 

1 1 

Paternoster  Row 

1 

) 

Rocky  Lane  . . 

1 

8 
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St.  Augustine's  Road 
St.  Clement's  Road 
St.  George’s  Place 
St.  George’s  Street 
St.  James’  Place 
St.  James’  Road 
St.  James’  Street 
St.  John’s  Rd.jH’llH’th 
St.  John’s  Rd.,  H’borno 
St.  Luke’s  Road 
St.  Mark’s  Street 
St.  Martin’s  Lane 
St.  ^lartin’s  Place 
St.  Martin’s  Row 
Sit.  ilartin’s  Street 
St.  Mary’s  Roai 
St.  Mary’s  Row 
St.  Mary’s  Street 
St.  Oswald’s  Road 
St.  Paul’s  Road 
St.  Paul’s  Siiuare 
St.  Peter’s  Place 
St.  Peter’s  Road 
St.  Philip's  Place 
St.  Saviour’s  Road 
St.  Stephen’s  Street 
St.  Vincent  Street 
Scholefield  Street 
Scotland  Street 
Scott  Street 
Sefton  Road  . . 

Selwyn  Road  . . 
Serpentine  Road 
Severn  Street ... 
Seymour  St.,R’8-ill  Il’th 
Seymour  St.,  St.  liarth. 
Shad  well  Street 
Shakespeare  Road 
Sheep  Street  . . 
Shcepcoto  Lane 
Shemicote  Street 
Sheftord  Road 
Sheustono  Road 
Shorhorne  Street 
Sherbourne  Road 
Sherlock  Street 
Sir  Harry’s  Rond 
Skinner  Lane  .. 

Skinner  Street 
Sladcfield  Lnno 
Slaney  Street  . . 

Sloane  Street  . . 


5 ' 
14 


2C 

4 

3 
15 

4 


14 
1 

15 

16 
1 
1 
1 

2 

4 


Station  Hoad,  Harborne 
Station  Road,  Rottou  Pk 
Station  Street  .. 
Stechford  Ltiue 
Steelhouse  Lane 
Stella  Street  ... 
Stephenson  Place 
Stephenson  Street 
Steward  Street 
Stirling  Roa<l 
Stoke  Street  . . 

Stone  Yard 
Stoney  Lane  . . 

Stour  Street  . . 
Stratford  Place 
Stratford  Road 
Stratford  Street 
Streusham  Road 
Stuart  Street  . . 

Suffolk  Street. . 

Summer  Lane. . 

Summer  Road... 

Summer  Row  . . 

Summer  Street 
Summerfield  Crescent.. 
Summerlield  Road 
Summer  Hill  Road 
Summer  Hill  Street  .. 
Summer  Hill  Terrace  . . 
Somerville  Road 
Sun  Street 
Sun  Street  West 
Sutton  Street  . . 

Swallow  Street  . 

Sydenham  Road  . [ 

Sydney  Road  . . 
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STREE'TS. 

1 

Zymotic 

Diseases. 

Other  1 
Diseases. 

Rodway  Street 

1 

1 

Slough  Lane  .. 

Tenual  Lane  . . 

Rosalie  Street . . 

1 

Smallbrook  Street 

2 

1 

'Tennal  Road  . . 

2 

1 

Rose  Road 

1 StnithStreet,St.George’s 

4 

14 

Tennant  Street 

3 

28 

Rosebery  Street 

<> 

12 

Smith  Street,  Duddeston 

1 

3 

’Tennyson  Road 

2 

Roshven  Road 

1 

2 

Smithlield  Passage 

2 

Theodore  Street 

6 

Hotton  Park  Road 

•> 

2 

Smithfield  Street 

'Theresa  Rond  . . 

0 

Rotton  Park  Street 

1 

! Snow  Hill 

5 

'Thimble  Mill  Lane 

2 

6 

Rowland  Street 

1 

Somerset  Roail 

4 

'Thomas  St.,  R’sall  H’th 

4 

Rupert  Street. . 

3 

13 

Somerset  Street 

3 

2 

'Thomius  St.,  Deritend  .. 

3 

Ruston  Street . . 

2 

8 

, Somerville  Road 

'Thorp  Street  . . 

1 

0 

Rustou  Street  North  . . 

(1 

20 

South  Road 

1 

7 

'Tillingham  Street 

4 

Rutland  Road  . . 

1 

South  Street  . . 

o; 

2 1 

'Tilton  Hoad  . . 

12 

20 

Ryder  Street  . . 

7 

, Spark  Street  . . 

8 

'Tindal  Street  . . 

4 

Ryland  Road  .. 

1 

6 

1 Speaking  Stile  Walk  .. 

1 

1 ' 

Tower  Street  . . 

6 

23 

Ryland  Street.. 

9 

1 Speedwell  Road 

'Trafalgar  Road 

Spencer  Street 

1 

3 1 

Treaford  r.4ine 

Spiceal  Street . . 

' 

Trent  Street  . . 

1 

4 

Spoil  'Terrace  . . 

Trevor  Street  . . 

2 

14 

s 

Spooner  Street 

2 

1 : 

Trinity  'Terrace 

1 

Spring  Hill 

3 

15 

'Tudor  Street  . . 

4 

12 

Salop  Street  . . 

4 

Spring  Hill  Passage  .. 

1 

1 1 

Turk’s  Lane  . . 

Saltley  Rond  . 

4 

23 

Spring  Road  . . 

2 ' 

Turner  Street  . . 

13 

Saltley  Street  . . 

3 

1 

Spring  Street  .. 

4 ’ 

'Twyning  Rond 

Sampson  Road 

7 

Spring  Vale  .. 

2 

1 

Sampson  Road  North  .. 

2 

o 

Springfield  Street 

3 

15 

1 

Sand  Pits 

3 

Stafford  Street 

1 i 

1 

Sand  Street 

Stanhope  Street 

3 

Saudon  Road  .. 

5 

Staniforth  Street 

1 

s 

I 

Sandy  Lane 

12 

Stanley  Road  ... 

5 

u 

1 

Sarah  Street  ..  ..1 

Stanmoro  Road 

3 

IM  i 

3 

10 

7 

2 

9 

3 

2 

20 

19 

29 

1 

0 


•|  I 


Talbot  Street  .. 
Talfourd  Street 
Taunton  Road  . . 
’Taylor  Street  . . 
Temple  Row 
Temple  Row  West 
’Temple  Street.. 
'Templefleld  Street 
'Tenby  Street  . . 
Tenby  Street  North 


11 

1 

15 

C 

18 

5 

7 

2 

4 

10 

42 

12 


Unett 
Cnion 
Union 
Union 
Upper 
Upper 
Upper 
Upper 
Upper 
Upper 
Upper 
Upper 
U pper 


Street 
Passage 
Street  . . 
’Terraco 
Cox  Street 
Dean  Street 
Gough  Street 
Highgate  Street 
Marsliall  Street . 
Mill  Lane 
Priory  . . 

Rylntid  Rond  . 
'Trinity  Street  . 


15 


13 

0 

3 


, 9 
10 


Varna  Road  .. 
Vaughton  Street 
Vaughton  Street  South 
Vau.xhnll  Grove 
Vauxhnll  Road 
Vauxhall  Street 
Veuelia  Road 
Ventnor  Road 
Vere  Street 
Vernon  Road 
Vesey  Street 
Viaduct  Street. . 

Vicara  go  R d . , Kdgba.ston 
Vicarage  Rd  , H’borno. . 
Victoria  Grove 
Victoria  Road 
Victoria  St.,  H’sall  H’th 
Victoria  St.,  Bordeslev 
Villa  Street 

Villiers  Street . . , ] 

Vincent  Crescent 
Vincent  Parade 
Vincent  Street 
Vine  Street  [ \ 

Vittoria  Street  . 

Vivi.an  Road 
V yso  Street 


3 

14 

5 

1 

19 

2 

1 

0 


7 

2 

3 

5 

<) 

10 

1 

3 

4 
3 


STREKTS. 

1 

Zymotic 

Diseases. 

Other 

1 Diseases. 

: 

W 

1 

Walford  Road . . 

1 

3 i 

Walter  Street  . . 

1 

Ward  End 

1 ' 

Ward  Street  .. 

1 

9 

Warner  Street. . 

2 

Warren  Road  . . 

1 

Warstone  Lane 

12  1 

Warstone  Parade  East.. 

1 i 

Warwick  Street  - 

2 

13  1 

Washington  Street 

] 

5 1 

Washwood  Heath  Road 

3 

14 

Water  Street  ... 

1 

3 

Waterloo  Street 
Waterworks  Roaii 

1 

6 

Watery  Lane  . . 

11 

33 

Watts  Road  . . ' 

1 

Waverley  Road 

2 

Weaman  Row  ... 

Weaman  Street 

1 

18 

Well  Lane 

vVell  Street 

5 

18 

Wellesley  Street 

2 

10 

Wellington  Rd.,Edg’ton 

2 

Wellington  Rd.,  H’borne 

1 

9 i: 

Wellington  Street 

2 

Wenman  Street 

16 

Westbonrne  Road 
Western  Road  .. 

1 : 

Westfield  Road 

Westley  Street 

3 

1 

(> 

Weston  Street . . 

Wharf  Lane  .. 

Wharf  Street  . . 

4 

° i! 

Wharton  Street 

' 1 

3 

Wheeler  Street 

9 

19  1 

Wheeley’s  Lane 

; 1 

2 . 

Wheeley’s  Road 

: 1 i 

Whitby  Road  . . 

1 

1 3 i 

White  Road 

i 1 

8 I 

White  Lion  Passtige 
White  Street 

1 

1 * 

Whitehall  Road 

2 

■ 8 ’ 

Whitmore  Road 

1 

4 

Whitmore  Street 

4 

9 

Whittall  Street 

1 

■ 4 

Wiggin  Street 

1 

William  Street,  reriteudj 

I ^1 

W 

fel 

K 

m 

Zymotic 

Diseases. 

Other 

Diseases. 

1 

STREETS. 

Zymotic 

Diseases. 

Other 

Diseases. 

WilliamSt.,St.  Thomas’s  17 

25  1 

i 

William  Street,  Saltley.  1 

3 1 

1 

William  Street  North  ..i  1 

4 ! 

z 

1 

William  Edward  Sti’eet  , 1 

6 . 

i 

William  Henry  Street  ..  1 

2 : 

Willis  Street  ..  ..  2 

18  1 

Willows  Avenue 

1 

' 

Willows  Crescent 

1 ’ 

Willows  Road  . . 

4 , 

' 

Wilton  Street  . . . . 3 

3 ■ 

AT  INSTITUTIONS. 

Windmill  Street 

3 

Windsor  Street  . . 9 

30 

Winson  Green  Road  . . 2 

14 

Children’s  Hospital 

31  58 

Winson  Street  ..  ..  1 

19 

Queen’s  Hospital 

17  152 

Witton  Street  ...  ..  4 

9 

General  Hospital 

19  348 

Wolseley  Street  ..  5 

11 

City  Hospita  1 . . 

77  1 

Wood  Lane 

Workhouse 

22  658 

Wood  Street  . . 

1 

i City  Asylum  . . 

86 

Woodbourne  Road 

1 

St.  Joseph’s  Home 

19 

Woodcock  Street 

9 

Gaol  . . 

3 

Woodfield  Road  ..  1 

3 

Eye  Hospital 

Woodville  Road 

j Blind  Institution 

Worcester  Street 

1 Homoeopathic  llospittil.. 

7 

Wordsworth  Road 

2 

Orthopmdic  Hospital  . . 

1 

Wrentham  Street  ..  3 

7 

i 

Wright  Road  . . 

6 

Wright  Street . . ..  1 

6 

Wrottesley  Street 

1 

Wyndcliffe  Road  ..  1 

2 

Wyndham  Road 

4 

Wynn  Street  ..  ..  3 

17 

AUUENDA. 

Canals 

1 , 20 

X 

Railways 

1 : 6 

Not  located 

1 

! ; 12 

i 

: ! 

Y 

! 

1 1 

1 I 

1 ! 

t 1 

Yardley  Road  . . 

3 

i 

i 

Y'ateley  Road  . . 

I 

Yew  Tree  Rond 

, 

York  Passage  . . 

1 1 

York  Road  .. 

1 1 

, 

1 

York  Street,  Harborne 

i 

1 

1 

York  Street,  St.  Mary’s 

1 ^ 

1 Tor.v  ts 

1909  8759 

t 

Grand  Total 


10668 


'a 


k- 


. -K 


I 

■ ‘-i 
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City  Analyst’s  Laboratoky, 


The  Council  House,  Birmingham, 

March  4th,  1898. 


\ 

To  THE  Health  Committee. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 

I beg  to  report  that  during  the  year  1897  I received  for  analysis  1145 
samples  of  food,  drink,  and  drugs.  Two  of  them  were  received  from 
private  purchasers,  forty-eight  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Parker,  Inspector  of 
Nuisances,  and  the  remainder  by  Mr.  Jones,  the  Food  and  Drug  Inspector 
under  the  Acts. 

In  the  following  table  the  samples  analysed  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Acts  are  divided  into  three  classes,  and  the  amount  of  adulteration 
in  each  class  is  shown ; the  number  of  samples  taken  under  the  Margarine 
Act  is  also  given. 


Table  A. — Total  Samples. 


Number 

Number 

Percentage  of 

Analysed. 

Adulterated. 

Adulteration. 

Samples  of  Food 

979 

...  240» 

25* 

Samples  of  Drink 

38 

0 

16 

Samples  of  Drugs 

108 

20 

19 

Samples  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 

112.5 

...  266 

24 

Samples  under  the  Margarine  Act  ... 

20 



. 

Total  Samples  ... 

1145 

* In  119  samples,  or  11  per  cent.,  boric  acid  and  formic  aldeliyde  were  the  only  adulterants 

present. 

In  order  that  the  amount  of  adulteration  in  Birmingham  last  year 
may  be  compared  with  previous  years  and  with  that  occurring  in  other 
districts,  several  tables  in  this  Eeport  give  the  percentage  of  adulteration 
in  Birmingham,  in  England  and  Wales  as  a whole,  and  in  the  district  now 
under  the  control  of  the  London  County  Council  for  the  last  twenty -five 
years. 

Comparative  figures  for  several  years  cannot  be  given,  as  the  Local 
Government  Board  Report  for  1897  is  not  yet  published,  and  as  the 
reports  ol  public  analysts  were  not  summarised  before  1876. 
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TOTAL  SAMPLES. 


Table  B, — Total  Samples. 


Birmi.nouam. 

JiONDON. 

England  and 
Wales. 

VKAR.S. 

.Siliiiples 
per  Aiinuni. 

Percentiige  of 
Adulteration. 

Percent ajje  of 
Adulteration. 

Percentage  of 
Adulteration. 

l873-7b 

83 

47 

12* 

18* 

1877-81 

175 

25 

13 

16 

1882-86 

616 

16 

14 

14 

1887-91 

836 

13 

14 

12 

1892-96 

1074 

12 

14 

11 

1892  ■ 

969 

H 

17 

12 

1893 

1004 

13 

17 

13 

1894 

1129 

11 

14 

10 

1895 

1131 

11 

13 

y 

1896 

1138 

19: 

12 

9 

1897 

1145 

21§ 

t 

t 

* 1870  only.  t Not  yet  available. 

J 11  percent,  if  foods  adnlterateil  with  preservatives  only  are  excluded. 
§ 13  per  cent,  if  foods  adulterated  with  preservatives  only  are  excluded. 


The  above  table  shows  that  as  a rule  the  percentage  of  adulteration  in 
Birmingham  is  rather  higher  than  that  of  England  and  Wales  as  a whole, 
and  rather  lower  than  that  of  London.  During  the  last  two  years,  owing 
to  the  action  of  your  Committee,  I have  examined  a number  of  samples  of 
food  for  preservatives,  and  have  classified  those  in  which  they  have  been 
found  as  adulterated.  If  the  samples  adulterated  with  jireservatives  only 
be  excluded,  the  percentages  of  adulteration  for  1896  and  1897 — viz.,  11 
per  cent,  and  13  per  cent.,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  previous  years. 

Outside  Birmingham  very  little  action  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the 
adulteration  of  articles  of  food  with  preservatives,  and  therefore  the 
lower  figures  for  the  percentages  of  adulteration  in  Birmingham  must  be 
used  for  comparison  with  those  for  London  and  England  and  Wales. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  comparison  of  these 
figures  must  not  be  pressed  too  far,  because  the  articles  examined,  and 
therefore  the  percentages  of  adulteration,  vary  in  different  years  and  in 
different  localities,  and  that  the  detection  of  a new  form  of  adulteration 
may  cause  a large  number  of  samples  of  that  particular  article  to  be 
examined.  For  instance,  during  1896,  there  were  a number  of 
prosecutions  here  for  parallin  in  sugar  confectionery,  but  none  for  glycerine 
sugar,  or  cocoa,  whilst  last  year  the  conditions  were  reversed. 

I.— SAMPLES  OF  FOOD  AND  DRINK. 

The  following  table  gives  a list  of  the  samples  of  food  and  drink 
taken  under  the  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts,  and  shows  the 
number  of  each  article  found  to  bo  adulterated.  The  corresponding  list  of 
drugs  is  given  in  table  K. 


SAMPLES  OP  FOOD  AND  DKINK,  MILK. 
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Table  G. — Samples  of  Food  and  Drink. 


Milk 

No.  of  Samples 
Analysed. 

399 

No.  found  to  be 
Genuine. 

317 

No.  found 
Adultera 

82* 

Butter 

281 

162 

119t 

Cofiee ... 

142 

121 

21 

Flour  ... 

29 

29 

0 

Bread  ... 

22 

22 

0 

White  Pepper 

21 

21 

0 

Root  Ginger  . . . 

20 

19 

1 

Beer  . . 

13 

11 

2 

Cocoa  ... 

13 

0 

13 

Granulated  Sugar 

11 

10 

1 

Demerara  Sugar 

9 

9 

0 

Scotch  Whiskey 

9 

7 

2 

Irish  Whiskey 

9 

8 

1 

Vinegar 

8 

8 

0 

Sago  ... 

6 

6 

0 

Ground  Ginger 

6 

6 

0 

Gin  

6 

6 

0 

Oatmeal 

5 

5 

0 

Cheese 

4 

2 

2 

Pork  Pie 

1 

1 

0 

Sausage 

1 

1 

0 

Polony 

1 

1 

0 

Ale  

1 

0 

1 

1017  772 


24 


* Boric  acid  and  formic  aldehyde  were  the  only  adulterants  present  in  27  samples, 
t Boric  acid  was  the  only  adulterant  present  in  92  samples. 

t Boric  acid  and  formic  aldehyde  were  the  only  adulterants  present  in  119  samples. 


Milk. 

Out  of  the  399  samples  examined,  82,  or  21  per  cent.,  were  certified  to 
be  adulterated  ; 55,  or  14  per  cent.,  contained  added  water  or  skimmed 
milk,  and  27,  or  7 per  cent.,  were  adulterated  with  preservatives.  Besides 
these,  76  samples,  or  19  percent,  more,  were  low  in  quality,  containing  less 
than  12  per  cent,  of  solid  matter.  The  average  composition  of  the  399 
samples  of  milk  examined  during  the  year  was  12-2  percent,  of  solid  matter, 
of  which  3'7  per  cent,  was  fat ; as  in  this  calculation  even  the  largely- 
adulterated  milks  are  included,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing 
unreasonable  in  considering  samples  containing  less  than  12  per  cent,  of 
solid  matter  to  be  low  in  quality  or  adulterated. 

Twenty-two  samples  of  milk  were  adulterated  with  water,  twenty 
samples  were  deficient  of  part  of  their  fat,  and  thirteen  others  contained 
both  too  much  water  and  too  little  fat.  Nine  samples  had  been  artificially 
coloured,  seven  of  them  being  either  low  in  quality  or  adulterated. 

All  the  samples  last  year  were  examined  for  the  presence  of  preserva- 
tives. In  twenty-two  cases  boric  acid  was  found  in  quantities  varying  from 
five  to  seventy- five  grains  per  gallon.  The  vendor  of  the  last  sample 
(No.  1117)  was  prosecuted  and  fined,  fourteen  vendors  were  cautioned,  the 
remaining  seven  samples  contained  water  in  excess,  or  skimmed  milk  in 
addition  to  the  boric  acid,  and  the  vendors  were  either  prosecuted  or  fined. 
In  the  previous  year  boric  acid  was  detected  in  thirty  samples  of  milk. 
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MILK, 


Formic  aldehyde,  a comparatively  new  form  of  preservative,  was 
present  in  thirteen  samples  of  milk.  In  three  cases  tlie  vendor  was 
cautioned,  in  the  otlier  ten  cases  no  action  was  taken.  Although  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  formic  aldehyde  is  added  to  milk  as  a preservative, 
I consider  its  addition  to  be  an  adulteration,  because  it  is  a substance  wdiich 
lias  not  been  proved  to  be  free  from  injury  to  the  health  of  the  consumer, 
and  which,  moreover,  being  foreign  to  milk,  renders  it,  in  the  words  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  “ not  of  the  nature,  substance,  and  quality  of  the 
article  demanded.”  When  milk  is  asked  for  by  a purchaser,  milk  free  from 
preservatives  is  required,  and  a vendor  has  no  right  to  supply  an  article 
containing  them  unless  the  consumer  is  informed  of  their  presence. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  use  of  preservative^  would  be  confined  to 
the  warm  summer  months,  when  milk  is  more  prone  to  decomposition ; the 
following  list,  however,  shows  that  boric  acid  or  formic  aldehyde  was 
detected  in  five  milks  bought  in  October,  in  three  bought  in  November,  and 
in  four  bought  in  December.  Probably,  therefore,  if  the  addition  of  preserva- 
tives were  legalised,  they  would  be  commonly  employed  for  milk,  not 
merely  in  the  warm  weather  but  all  the  year  round. 

Twenty-seven  vendors  of  adulterated  milks  were  cautioned  by  the 
Health  Sub-Committee,  thirty-eight  were  prosecuted  and  fined,  while  in 
five  other  cases  the  vendors  were  only  ordered  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
prosecution;  in  two  cases  wholesale  dealers  were  fined  £10  and  costs.  The 
average  of  the  fines  was  £1  10s.  8d. ; last  year  the  average  fine  was 
£1  13s.  Od. 


NO.  DATE. 

68 — Jan.  21st 


73— 

rr, 


2lBt 
— II  2l8t 

113 — Feb.  4 th 
115 — • II  4tli 
119—  II  23r(l 

250—  Mar.  18th 

251—  I,  ISth 


ADULTERATION. 

Water  in  excess  4%  and  fat  deficient  18% ; 
coloured  ... 

..  IVater  in  excess  4%  ... 

..  Water  in  excess  9%  and  fat  deficient  11% 

..  Fat  deficient  37% 

..  Fat  deficient  37% 

■ . Water  in  excess  5%  ... 

..  Fat  deficient  30% 

. . Mater  in  excess  6%  and  fat  deficient  15% 
coloured  ... 


310— April  1st  ...  Boric  acid  30  grains  per  gallon 


314— 

tl 

7tli  . 

..  Water  in  excess  25%  .. 

Fined  10s.  and  8s.  costs. 

316  — 

M 

7tli  . 

. Water  in  exce.ss  5%  and  fat  deficient  15%.. . 

Fined  lOs.  and  8s.  costs. 

318— 

II 

7tli  . 

. Water  in  excess  14%.. . 

Fined  Is.  and  9s.  costs. 

323— 

II 

7 th  . 

..  Fat  deficient  21% 

Fined  10s.  and  9s.  costs. 

336— 

II 

13th 

. Water  in  excess  8%  ... 

Cautioned. 

341  — 

M 

13th  . 

. Water  in  excess  8%  and  fat  deficient  12%  ... 

Fined  £1  and  9s.  costs. 

342  — 

M 

13th  . 

. Fat  deficient  26% 

Fined  £l  and  Ss.  costs. 

344— 

II 

13th  . 

. Whiter  in  excess  9%  and  fat  deficient  13%  ... 

Fined  £1  and  8s.  costs. 

376  — 

M 

28th  .. 

. IVater  in  excess  7%  and  fat  deficient  10%  ... 

Ordered  to  pay  costs 

377— 

II 

28th  .. 

. Fat  deficient  17%,  formic  aldehyde 

amounting  to  5s. 
Cautioned. 

ACTION. 

Fined  5s.  and  9s.  costs. 
Cautioned. 

Fineil  £2  and  8s.  costs. 
Fined  28.  6d.  and  8s.  costs 
Fined  2s.  6d.  and  Ss.  costs 
Cautioned. 

Fined  £l  and  8s.  costs. 

Fined  £2  and  8s.  costs. 
Cautioned. 


MILK. 
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NO. 

DATE. 

ADULTERATION. 

ACTION. 

467- 

-May  27  th  . 

..  Water  in  e.Kce.ss  8%  ... 

Cautioned. 

468- 

- II  27th  . 

..  Boric  acid  30  grains  per  gallon 

Cautioned. 

473- 

■ II  27tli  . 

..  Fat  deficient  28% 

Fined  £3  and  12s.  costs. 

474- 

- II  27tli  . 

..  h’at  deficient  22% 

Fined  £5  and  18s.  costs. 

503- 

-June  2u<l  . 

..  Formic  aldehyde 

Cautioned. 

504 — 

II  2n(l  . 

..  Boric  acid  40  grains  per  gallon 

Cautioned. 

.^06- 

II  211(1  . 

..  Formic  aldehyde 

Cautioned. 

551- 

II  291h  . 

..  Boric  acid  20  grains  per  gallon 

Cautioned. 

552- 

- II  29th  . 

..  Fat  deficient  28%,  boric  acid  40  grains  per 

gallon 

Fined  10s.  and  8s.  costs. 

554 — 

II  29th  . 

..  Formic  aldehyde 

No  action. 

555 — 

1,  30th  . 

..*  Water  in  excess  11% 

Fined  lOs.  and  8s.  costs. 

557 — 

II  30th  . 

. . Formic  aldehyde 

No  action. 

558 — 

M 30tli  .1 

..  Formic  aldehyde 

No  action. 

.560  — 

II  30tl\  . 

..  Formic  aldehyde 

No  action. 

606— 

July  8th  . 

. . Boric  acid  10  grains  per  gallon 

Cautioned. 

621  — 

II  loth  . 

..  Boric  acid  50  grains  per  gallon 

Cautioned. 

623— 

II  15th  . 

..  Water  in  excess  7%,  boric  acid  10  grains  per 

gallon 

Can  tioned. 

624— 

II  15th  . 

..  Boric  acid  40  grains  per  gallon 

Cautioned. 

654 — 

II  20tli  . 

..  Water  in  excess  13% 

Fined  10s.  and  8s.  costs. 

659— 

II  20th  . 

..  Water  in  excess  5%  ... 

Cautioned. 

660— 

II  20th  . 

..  Water  in  excess  4%  and  fat  deficient  14% 

Fined  10s.  and  8s.  costs. 

703- 

Sep. 14th  . 

. . Formic  aldehyde 

No  action. 

704— 

II  I4th  . 

..  Water  in  excess  4%  and  fat  deficient  14% 

Cautioned. 

705 — 

II  14th  . 

. . Formic  aldehyde 

No  action. 

706 — 

II  14th  . 

..  Water  in  excess  4%  and  fat  deficient  23%  ; 

boric  acid  50  grains  per  gallon  ... 

Fined  5s.  and  8s.  costs. 

707— 

II  14th  . 

..  Water  in  excess  27% 

Fined  10s.  and  8s.  costs. 

710— 

II  14th  . 

..  Fat  deficient  28% 

Prosecution  withdrawn,  de- 

feudant  being  a chronic 

invalid. 

711— 

II  14th  ., 

..  Fat  deficient  36% 

Fined  5s.  and  8s.  costs. 

720— 

II  21st  .. 

Formic  aldehyde 

No  action. 

749— 

II  27th  .. 

Water  in  excess  1 4%,  boric  acid  20  grains  per 

gallon 

Fined  £10  and  198.  costs. 

750— 

II  27th 

,.  Water  in  excess  19%,  boric  acid  60  gr.ains 

j)er  gallon 

Fined  10s.  and  8s.  costa. 

751— 

II  27th  .. 

,.  Water  in  excess  18%  and  fat  deficient  12%  ; 

, boric  acid  40  grains  per  gallon  ... 

Fined  10s.  and  8s.  costs. 

764— 

Oct.  4th  . 

..  Water  in  excess  13%. .. 

Fined  £2  and  8s.  costs. 

765 — 

,,  4th  .. 

. Water  in  excess  12%  and  fat  deficient  11% 

Fined  £2  and  8s.  costs. 

768— 

4th  .. 

. Boric  acid  30  grains  per  gallon 

Cautioned. 

771— 

„ 4th  .. 

. Fat  deficient  26% 

Ordered  to  pay  costs, 

amounting  to  6s. 

775 — 

„ 4th  .. 

. Boric  acid  30  grains  per  gallon  

Cautioned. 

* This  sample  was  sold  us  *'  skimmed  milk.' 
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MILK. 


NO. 

DATE. 

ADULTERATION. 

ACTION. 

804  — 

„ 14  th  .. 

. Water  in  excess  10% 

Fined  £5  and  8s.  costs. 

805— 

„ 14th  .. 

. Water  in  excess  16%,  coloured 

Ordered  to  pay  Is.  costs. 

807  — 

„ 14th  .. 

. Water  in  exce.ss  5%  ... 

Cautioned. 

812  — 

„ 14th  .. 

. Water  in  excess  5%  ... 

Cautioned. 

848— 

„ 20tli  .. 

. Formic  aldehyde 

No  action. 

854- 

„ 20th  .. 

. Boric  acid  15  grains  per  gallon 

Cautioned. 

855- 

„ 21st  .. 

. Water  in  excess  25%.. . 

Fined  £10  and  17s.  costs. 

860— 

„ 21st  .. 

. Fat  deficient  34% 

Fined  £2  and  8s.  costs. 

880  — 

„ 28tli  ., 

, . Boric  acid  55  grains  per  gallon 

Cautioned. 

940 — Nov. 10th  . 

..  Formic  aldeliyde 

No  action. 

942— 

„ lOtli  .. 

,.  Formic  aldehyde 

No  action. 

949— 

10th  . 

..  Fat  deficient  20%  ... 

Ordered  to  pay  costs, 

amounting  to  48. 

961  — 

„ 17th  .. 

,.  Fat  deficient  24% 

Fined  £1  and  1 2s.  6d.  costs. 

962— 

„ 18  th  .. 

. Fat  deficient  22% 

Fined  £]  and  1 2s.  6d.  costs. 

968— 

„ 18  th  ., 

, . Water  in  excess  9%,  boric  acid  10  grains 

per  gallon  ... 

Cautioned. 

987— 

„ 24th  .. 

. Fat  deficient  30% 

Fined  £l  and  9s.  costs. 

990— 

„ :24  th  .. 

Water  in  excess  28%.. . 

Fined  5s.  and  8s.  costs. 

991  — 

24th  . 

..  Fat  deficient  23% 

Fined  £l  and  Ss.  costs. 

1013- 

-Dec. 6th  ., 

..  Boric  acid  10  grains  per  gallon 

Cautioned. 

1116  - 

- ,,  23rd  .. 

..  h’at  deficient  44% 

Fined  5s.  and  8s.  costs. 

1117- 

- ,,  23rd  . 

..  Boric  acid  75  grains  per  gallon 

Fined  5s.  and  9s.  costs. 

1121- 

- „ 23rd  . 

..  Fat  deficient  25%  ... 

Fined  lO.s.  and  Os.  costs. 

1122- 

- ,,  23rd  . 

..  Water  in  excess  11% 

Ordei'ed  to  pay  costs, 

amounting  to  5s. 

1125- 

- „ 29th  . 

..  Water  in  excess  9%  and  fat  deficient  17% 

No  action,  owing  to  an 

error  in  marking  the 
sample. 

1133- 

- 29th  . 

..  Boric  acid  5 grains  per  gallon 

Cautioned. 

1137- 

- .,  30th  . 

..  Boric  acid  5 grains  per  gallon 

Cautioned. 

Table  D.— Milk. 


Ykars. 

BlliMTXGUAM. 

LoanoN. 

E.ngi.and  Axn 
Wales. 

Samples  per 
Annum. 

I’ercentage  of 
Adulteration. 

Percentage  of 
Adulteration. 

Percentage  of 
Adulteration. 

1873-76 

28 

54 

« 

« 

1877-81 

56 

54 

25 

21 

1882-86 

184 

31 

23 

17 

1887-91 

206 

19 

22 

13 

1892-96 

354 

17 

21 

12 

1892 

308 

10 

23 

13 

1893 

327 

19 

26 

15 

1894 

340 

10 

21 

12 

1895 

325 

18 

19 

11 

1806 

470 

lot 

18 

11 

1897 

399 

21t 

W 

* Not  available. 

t 14  per  rent,  if  milka  adnlterateil  witli  pre.servatives  only  arc  excluded. 


MILK,  BUTTER. 
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The  above  table  shows  that  the  percentage  of  adulteration  in  Bir- 
mingham last  year  was  slightly  higher  than  in  the  previous  year  ; in  1897, 
however,  milks  containing  formic  aldehyde  were  for  the  first  time  detected 
and  reported  as  adulterated.  Apart  from  preservatives,  the  same  proportion 
of  milks,  viz.,  14  per  cent.,  was  found  to  be  adulterated  in  1896  and  1897, 
these  years  being  rather  lower  than  1895,  when  18  per  cent,  of  the  milks 
analysed  were  adulterated.  I must  again  point  out  that  in  some  districts 
milks  containing  boric  acid  and  formic  aldehyde  are  not  reported  as  adul- 
terated, and,  therefore,  that  the  figures  for  London  and  for  England  and 
Wales  for  1896  are  somewhat  too  low  for  accurate  comparison  with 
Birmingham.  Probably  there  is  more  adulteration  in  our  City  than  in 
Erjgland  and  Wales  as  a whole,  but  rather  less  than  in  London. 

Butter. 

Of  the  281  samples  of  butter  examined,  27,  or  10  per  cent,  were  adul- 
terated with  foreign  fat ; in  24  cases  boric  acid  was  also  present.  Of  the 
remaining  254  samples,  92,  or  36  per  cent,  were  adulterated  with  boric  acid; 
no  action  was  taken  with  regard  to  these  butters.  Samples  taken  under 
the  Margarine  Act  are  referred  to  later  on  in  the  report. 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  butter  could  be  kept  by  means  of  cold,  a 
sample  free  from  boric  acid  was  put  in  a Linde  refrigerator  for  two  months, 
when  examined  at  the  close  of  that  time  it  was  found  to  be  in  a perfectly 
sweet  condition,  and  on  analysis  it  yielded  normal  results. 

Twenty-seven  vendors  were  fined  for  selling  adulterated  butter,  the 
average  amount  of  the  fines  being  £2  7s.  7d.,  in  the  previous  year  the 
average  was  £2  9s.  fid. 

The  following  list  gives  particulars  of  the  butters  adulterated  with 
foreign  fat  and  of  the  action  taken  with  regard  to  them  : — 


NO.  DATE.  ADULTERATION. 

41 — Jau.  19th  ...  Foreign  fat  80%,  boric  acid 
44 — II  19th...  Foreign  fat  75%,  boric  acid 
56 — II  21st  ...  Foreign  fat  75%,  boric  acid 
131 — Feb.  12th  ...  Foreign  fat  80%,  boric  acid 
156 — II  16th...  Foreign  fat  90%,  boric  acid 

183 — II  22nd...  Foreign  fat  80%,  boric  acid 

184 — II  22nd...  Foreign  fat  85%,  boric  acid 
212 — Mar.  8th...  Foreign  fat  55%,  boric  acid 
222 — M 8th  ...  Foreign  fat  90%,  boric  acid 
287 — II  27th  ...  Foreign  fat  85%,  boric  acid 

335 — Apr.  9th  ...  Foreign  fat  95% 

588 — July  6th  ...  Foreign  fat  100%,  boric  acid 
701 — Sep.  13th  ...  Foreign  fat  100%,  boric  acid 
745 — ,,  25th  ...  Foreign  fat  65%,  boric  acid 
786— Oct.  7th  ...  Foreign  fat  100%,  boric  acid 
788—  ,,  7th  ...  Foreign  fat  70%,  boric  acid 

794 — ,,  7th  ...  Foreign  fat  80%  

816—  ,,  16th  ...  Foreign  fat  85%,  boric  acid 
825—,,  16th  ...  Foreign  fat  80%,  boric  acid 
835—  „ 19th  ...  Foreign  fat  70%,  boric  acid 
909— Nov.  4th  ...  Foreign  fat  80%,  boric  acid 


ACTION. 

Fined  £2  and  8s.  co.sts. 
Fined  £2  and  8s.  costs. 
Fined  £2  and  9s.  costs. 
Fined  £2  and  8s.  costs. 
Fined  £2  and  8s.  costs. 
Fined  £2  and  8s.  costs. 
Fined  £2  and  8s.  costs. 
F’ined  10s.  and  8s.  costs. 
Fined  £5  and  9s.  costs. 
Fined  lOs.  and  9s.  costs. 
Fined  £5  and  10s.  costs. 
Fined  £5  and  9s.  costs. 
Fined  £5  and  16s.  costs. 
Fined  £2  and  9s.  costs. 
Fined  10s.  and  13s.  costs, 
Fined  £5  and  11s.  costs. 
Fined  £5  and  9s.  costs. 
Fined  £3  and  10s.  costs. 
Fined  £2  and  ICs.  costs. 
Fined  £5  and  9s.  costs. 
Fined  £2  and  9s.  costs. 
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BUTTER,  COFFEE. 


NO.  DATE. 

933—  „ lOtll  ... 
939—  ,,  lOtli  ... 
1014  — Dee.  7tli  .. 
1042—  „ 8tli  ... 
1060—  „ 14th  ... 
1106-  „ 22iul  ... 


ADULTERATION. 

Foreign  fat  7.')%,  boric  acid 
Foi’eign  fat  69%,  boric  acid 
Foreign  fat  45%,  boric  acid 
Foreign  fat  60%  ... 

Foreign  fat  75%,  boric  acid 
Foreign  fat  65%,  boric  acid 


ACTION. 

F'ined  £2  and  10s.  costs 
Fined  ,£5  and  9s.  costs. 
P'ined  £3  and  9s.  costs. 
Fined  £2  and  9s.  costs. 
Fined  .£5  and  9s.  costs. 
Fined  5s.  and  9s.  costs. 


T.able  E. — Samples  of  Butter  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts. 


Bikminuham. 

Londo.n. 

ENfil.AND 

AM>  Wales. 

Years. 

Sanijiles 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

per  Aniiuin. 

of  Adulteration. 

of  Adulteration. 

of  Adulteration. 

1873-81 

4 

17 

16* 

14* 

1882-86 

31 

35 

18 

18 

1887-91 

73 

26 

16 

13 

1892-96 

187 

17 

16 

11 

1892 

119 

17 

26 

15 

1893 

146 

11 

•21 

14 

1894 

228 

14 

15 

10 

1895 

203 

14 

12 

8 

1896 

238 

26: 

12 

9 

1897 

281 

43§ 

t 

t 

^ 1877-81  only, 
t Not  yet  available. 

t 9 per  cent,  if  bntter.s  adnlterateil  with  boric  acid  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  are  excluded. 
§ 10  per  cent,  if  butters  adnlterateil  with  boric  acid  are  excluded. 


Last  year  10  per  cent,  of  the  samples  analysed  in  Birmingham  were 
adulterated  with  foreign  fat ; this  proportion,  though  slightly  higher  than 
that  of  the  previous  year,  is  below  the  average,  probably  owing  to  a larger 
number  of  samples  being  taken  under  the  Margarine  Act  for  not  being 
properly  labelled.  In  London  and  England  and  Wales  as  a whole,  very 
few  samples  have  been  condemned  because  of  the  presence  of  boric  acid, 
and  therefore  the  percentage  of  adulteration  in  Birmingham  for  the  last 
two  years  appears  comparatively  very  high. 


Coffee. 

Twenty-one  of  the  142  samples  examined,  or  15  per  cent,  were  adul- 
terated with  chicory,  though  in  three  cases  the  amount  of  adulteration  was 
not  more  than  10  per  cent.  Below  is  given  a list  of  the  adulterated 
samples  and  the  action  taken  with  regard  to  them  and  also  a table  which 
shows  that  the  percentage  of  adulteration  of  coffee  in  Birmingham  last 
year  was  unusually  high  as  compared  with  previous  years  or  with  London 
or  England  and  Wales. 


COFFEE,  COCOA. 
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NO.  DATE. 


46 — Jan. 

19  th 

85—  „ 

29  th 

88—  M 

29th 

130 -Feb. 

12th 

144—  „ 

12th 

157 — 11 

16  th 

213- Mar. 

8th 

244—  „ 

16th 

281—  „ 

27  th 

'357 — April  23rd 

359—  „ 

23rd 

457 — May 

12th 

460-  „ 

12  th 

538 — June 

17  th 

730 — Sep. 

23rd 

734—  „ 

23rd 

823— Oct. 

16th 

910 — Nov. 

4th 

929— 

9 th 

1040 — Dec. 

8th 

1070— 

16  th 

ADDLTEUATION. 

. . Cllicoi'V  40%  ... 

..  Chicory  60%  ... 

..  Chicory  50%  ... 

..  Chicory  60%  ... 

. . Chicory  35%  ... 

. Chicory  75%  ... 

. Cliicory  75%  ... 

. Chicory  70%  ... 

. Chicory  70%  ... 

..  Chicory  5%  ... 

,.  Chicory  10%  ... 

..  Chicory  5%  ... 

. Chicory  45%  ... 

. Chicory  55%  ... 

. Chicory  35%  ... 

. Chicory  75%  ... 

. Chicory  50%  ... 

. Chicory  50%  ... 

. Cliicory  70%  ... 

. Cliicory  45%  ... 

. Chicory  75%  ... 


ACTION. 

...  Fincfl  £l  and  Os.  costs. 
Fined  £2  and  8s.  costs. 
Fined  £3  and  8s.  co.sts. 
Fined  £1  and  8s.  costs. 
...  Fined  £l  and  8s.  costs. 
Fined  £1  and  8s.  costs. 
Fined  1 Os.  and  8s.  co.sts. 
Fined  £2  and  8s.  costs. 
...  Fined  5s.  and  Os.  costs. 
...  Cautioned. 

...  Cautioned. 

Cautioned. 

...  Fined  £1  and  Os.  costs. 
...  Fined  £2  and  Os.  costs. 

Fined  £2  and  Os.  costs. 
...  Fined  £2  and  Os.  costs. 

Fined  £l  and  Os.  costs. 
...  Fined  £2  and  Os.  costs. 
...  Fined  £2  and  Os.  costs. 
Fined  £2  and  Os.  coats. 
Fined  £4  and  Os.  costs. 


Table  F. — Coffee. 


Ye.vrs 

Birmingham. 

London. 

England  and 
Wales. 

Samples  per 
Annum. 

1 Percentage  of 
Adulteration. 

Percentage  of 
Adulteration. 

Percentage  of 
Adulteration. 

1873-81 

10 

14 

15* 

19* 

1882-86 

18 

43 

16 

18 

1887-91 

23 

37 

12 

15 

1892-96 

55 

6 

11 

11 

1892 

36 

0 

11 

15 

1893 

40 

0 

11 

12 

1894 

57 

7 

9 

10 

1895 

90 

9 

13 

10 

1896 

53 

9 

12 

9 

1897 

142 

15 

t 

t 

* 1877-81  only.  t Not  yet  available. 


Cocoa. 

Each  of  the  thirteen  samples  of  cocoa  was  adulterated  with  large 
quantities  of  sugar  and  sago  or  arrowroot.  Cocoa  naturally  contains  about 
half  its  weight  of  cocoa-butter  or  fat,  and  the  advantage  of  the  addition  of 
starch  and  sugar  is  said  to  be  that  they  prevent  the  fat  rising  to  the  top  of 
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COCOA,  SPIRITS. 


the  beverage  and  promote  its  digestion.  As  a matter  of  fact,  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  fat  is  removed  from  the  cocoa  before  the  addition  of  the 
starch  and  sugar ; the  cocoa  is  therefore  doubly  adulterated,  first  by  the 
removal  of  part  of  a valuable  ingredient,  and  second,  by  the  addition  of 
large  quantities  of  foreign  substances.  Such  ai’ticles  should  be  sold  as 
cocoa  mixtures  and  properly  labelled.  I consider  that  a vendor  has  no 
more  right  to  sell  as  “ cocoa  ” a preparation  of  which  only  half,  or  less 
than  half,  is  genuine  cocoa,  than  to  sell  as  “ coffee,”  an  article  containing 
fifty  per  cent,  of  chicory.  In  two  cases  alkali  had  been  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  cocoa,  one  of  them  also  containing  a small  quantity  of  oxide  of 
iron.  All  the  vendors  were  prosecuted  and  fined. 


NO. 

DATE. 

ADULTERATION. 

ACTION. 

394 — April  29th 

...  Sugar  40%,  s.ago  10% 

...  Fined  £2  and  8s.  costs. 

399—  „ 29th 

...  Sugar  40%,  .sago  10% 

...  Fined  £1  and  8s.  costs. 

478 — May  28  th 

...  Sugar  40%,  sago  15% 

Fined  £2  and  11s.  costs. 

481—  „ 28th 

...  Sugar  40%,  arrowroot  30%  ... 

...  Fined  £2  and  9s.  costs. 

483—  „ 28th 

...  Sugar  40%,  sago  15% 

...  Fined  £2  and  9s.  costs. 

487—  „ 29th 

...  Sugar  35%,  sago  15% 

...  Fined  £2  and  9s.  cost.^*. 

527 — June  15th 

...  Sugar  35%,  arrowroot  30%  ... 

...  Fiued  £5  and  9s.  costs. 

528—  „ 15th 

...  Sugar  35%,  arrowroot  30%  ... 

...  Fined  £2  and  10s.  costs. 

532—  .,  15th 

Sugar  35%,  arrowroot  30%  ... 

...  Fined  £2  and  9s.  cost.s. 

536—  „ 17th 

...  Sugar  40%,  arrowroot  20%  ... 

Fined  £2  and  98.  costs. 

572 — July  5 th 

...  Sugar  40%,  arrowroot  15%  ... 

...  Fined  £2  and  9s.  costs. 

589—  M 

6th 

...  Sugar  35%,  arrowroot  15%  ... 

Fined  £2  and  98.  costs. 

593—  M 

6th 

...  Sugar  25%,  arrowroot  10%  ... 

Spirits. 

Fined  £2  and  lOs.  costs. 

Twenty-four  samples  of  spirits  have  been  examined,  viz.,  nine  each  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  whiskey,  and  six  of  gin.  Two  of  the  samples  of  Scotch 
tvhiskey,  Nos.  1085  and  1089,  and  one  Irish  whiskey,  No.  515,  were  below 
the  legal  standard,  Wz.,  75  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit.  The  other  samples  of 
whiskey  contained  76  to  86  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit.  The  samples  of  gm 
were  all  above  the  legal  standard — 65  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 

Below  are  given  particulars  of  the  adulterated  samples  of  whiskey  and 
a table  sho^ying  how  Birmingham  compares  with  London  and  England  and 
Wales,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  here  the  proportion  of  spirits 
analysed,  though  slightly  larger  than  the  previous  year,  is  very  small  as 
compared  with  the  country  generally. 


NO.  DATE. 

51.') — June  11th 
1085-r)ec.  17th 
lOS!)—  17tli 


ADULTERATION. 

Water  in  excess  34%.. . 
Water  in  exce.ss  2^%... 
Water  in  excess  9%  ... 


ACTION. 

Cautioned. 

Cautioned. 

tilled  Id  and  B.s  costs. 


SPIRITS,  PEER,  ALE. 
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Table  G. — Spirits. 


Biumi.ngham. 

LO.NDON. 

England 

AND  Waxes. 

Years. 

Samples 
per  Annum. 

Percentage 
of  Adulteration. 

Percentage 
of  Adulteration. 

Percentage 
of  Adulteration. 

1873-81 

6 

54 

19* 

35* 

1882-86 

7 

23 

11 

22 

1887-91 

6 

13 

11 

19 

1892-96 

21 

16 

13 

18 

1892 

24 

4 

19 

19 

1893 

9 

11 

15 

20 

1894 

32 

25 

14 

18 

1895 

24 

21 

10 

17 

1896 

18 

11 

8 

16 

1897 

24 

12 

t 

t 

* 1877-81  only.  f Not  yet  available. 


Beer,  Ale. 

Two  of  the  thirteen  samples  of  heer,  Nos.  1101  and  1102,  and  the 
single  sample  of  ale,  No.  1144,  contained  a large  excess  of  salt.  They 
were  all  pm'chased  from  one  vendor.  Another  sample.  No.  1145,  con- 
tained rather  too  much,  but,  as  there  is  no  legal  standard  for  the  amount 
of  salt  permissible,  I was  not  able  to  certify  it  as  adulterated. 

Dming  the  previous  twenty-four  years  I have  received  736  samples  of 
beer  and  ale.  The  average  amount  of  chlorides  expressed  as  salt  was  29 
grains  per  gallon,  86  per  cent,  of  them  did  not  exceed  50  grains,  and  9 per 
cent,  more  were  between  this  figure  and  70  grains.  These  facts  appear  to 
indicate  that  the  old  Excise  limit  of  50  grains  per  gallon  was,  as  far  as 
Birmingham  is  concerned,  a very  fair  standard,  and  that  anything  above 
70  grains  per  gallon  should  certainly  be  considered  an  adulteration. 

Below  is  given  particulars  of  the  adulterated  samples,  and  a table 
which  shows  that  fewer  samples  than  usual  were  taken  in  Birmingham 
last  year,  and  that  the  proportion  containing  excess  of  salt  was  much 
larger  than  in  recent  years.  The  figures  for  London,  and  England  and 
Wales  indicate  a lower  percentage  of  adulteration  than  Birmingham, 
though,  in  the  absence  of  a legal  standard,  the  figm-es  are  not  exactly 
comparable. 

Apart  from  the  presence  of  excess  of  salt  or  other  preservatives  in 
beer,  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Acts  as,  in  the  words  of  the  Eeport  of  the  Food  Products  Adulteration 
Committee,  “ Under  the  existing  law,  beer  may  be  prepared  by  brewing 
any  substitute  for  malt  with  any  substitute  for  hops,  and  it  would  therefore 
be  difficult  to  pronounce  a beer  adulterated  except  on  the  ground  that  it 
contained  an  ingredient  which  could  not  be  regarded  as  a substitute  for 
either  malt  or  hops. 
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NO. 

DATE. 

CHLORIDES  EXPRESSED  AS  SALT. 

ACTION. 

1101— 

-Dee.  21st  .. 

. 117  grains  per  gallon 

Same  vendor  as  No.  1 144. 
owing  to  informality. 

No  action 

1102- 

- „ 21st  .. 

. 1 12  gnai  ns  per  gallon 

Same  vendor  as  No.  1144. 
owing  to  informality. 

No  action 

1144— 

- ,.  30th  . 

. . 124  grains  per  gallon 

Fined  £2  and  12s.  costs. 

Table  H. — Beer,  Ale. 


BlRMINCillAM. 

I.ONDON. 

KNOL.AND  AM) 
Wales. 

Yk.vrs. 

Samples  per  Annum. 

Percentage  of 
Adulteration; 

I’erceiitage  of 
Adulteration. 

Percentage  of 
Adulteration. 

1873-81 

9 

9 

2* 

5* 

1882-86 

45 

3 

1 

3 

1887-91 

55 

2 

1 

3 

1892-96 

32 

11 

3 

i 7 

1897 

14 

28 

t 

t 

* 1877-81  only.  + Not  yet  available. 

J Samples  containing  more  than  70  grains  per  gallon  of  chlorides  expre.sseil  as  salt. 


Pepper. 

No  adulterant  was  detected  in  any  of  the  twenty-one  samples  of  white 
pepper.  A few  years  ago  adulterated  pepper  was  not  imconunon,  the 
following  table,  however,  shows  that  the  sale  of  sophisticated  pepper  in 
the  country  generally  is  very  rare. 


Table  J. — Pepper. 


Birmingham. 

London. 

KNGI.ANI) 

AND  Wales. 

Years. 

Samples 
per  Annum. 

Percentage 
of  .-tdiilteration. 

Percentage 
of  .Adulteration. 

I’ercentage 
of  Adulteration. 

1873-81 

9 

12 

1882-86 

52 

17 

* 

1887-91 

38 

22 

10-3 

7-5 

1892-96 

44 

4 

1-8 

ro 

1892 

38 

3 

3-1 

1-8 

1893 

40 

13 

2-1 

1-6 

1894 

48 

4 

0-6 

0-6 

1895 

67 

0 

1-7 

0-5 

1896 

26 

0 

1-8 

0-5 

1897 

21 

0 

* 

Not  available. 


GINGER,  CHEESE,  SUGAR,  ETC. 
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Ginger. 

The  six  samples  of  ground  ginger  were  of  satisfactory  quality,  neither 
containing  excess  of  mineral  matter,  nor  being  adulterated  with  spent 
ginger.  One  of  the  twenty  samples  of  root  ginger,  No.  836,  had  been 
deprived  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  its  strength,  probably  by  soaking  in 
water.  The  vendor  was  fined  5s.,  and  11s.  costs.  Sixteen  others  had  been 
coated  with  1 to  2 per  cent,  of  a mixture  of  lime  and  lime  salts,  either 
carbonate  or  sulphate.  This  whitewashing  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable, 
but  not  sulliciently  objectionable  to  be  called  adulteration. 

In  the  years  1891-6,  12  per  cent,  of  the  samples  analysed  in  Bir- 
mingham, and  7 per  cent,  of  those  analysed  in  England  and  Wales  were 
adulterated. 

‘ Cheese. 

Two  of  the  four  samples  of  cheese  were  adulterated,  the  butter  fat 
that  should  have  been  present  having  been  replaced  with  foreign  fat.  This 
form  of  adulteration  has  not,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  been  common 
in  cheese  sold  in  Birmingham,  as  only  one  sample  of  the  eighty-one 
examined  in  the  previous  ten  years  was  sophisticated  in  this  way.  Three 
per  cent,  of  the  samples  examined  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  years 
1893-6  were  adulterated. 

The  following  were  the  adulterated  samples  ; — 

NO.  DATK.  ADULTERATION.  ACTION. 

714 — Sept.  18th  ...  Foreign  Fat,  30%  ..  Fined  £d  and  11s.  costs. 

826 — Oct.  ICtli  ...  Foreign  Fat,  30%  ...  Fined  £10  and  22s.  co.sts. 


Sugar. 

The  nine  samples  of  Demerara  sugar  were  all  genuine,  as  also  were  teu 
of  the  eleven  samples  of  granulated  sugar,  but  sample  No.  2 received  on 
January  4th,  from  a private  purchaser,  proved  to  be  adulterated  in  a novel 
way.  This  sample  differed  very  little  in  appearance  from  genuine  sugars, 
but  on  boiling  with  water  a large  proportion  of  the  crystals  remained  un- 
dissolved, and  on  analysis  they  were  found  to  be  carbonate  of  lime.  In  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  a small  quantity  of  slaked  lime  is  added  to  the  juice, 
converted  into  calcium  carbonate  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  remains  behind 
with  the  impurities  when  the  clarified  juice  is  removed.  An  exceedingly 
small  amount  of  calcium  carbonate  in  powder  might  therefore  be  found  in 
a genuine  sugar,  but  the  presence  of  comparatively  large  crystals  showed 
that  fraudulent  addition  had  taken  place.  I certified  that  25  per  cent,  of 
calcium  carbonate  in  crystals  was  present ; the  vendor  was  fined  £5  and 
15s.  costs. 

In  the  previous  ten  years,  20  per  cent,  of  the  samples  examined  in 
Birmingham,  and  4 per  cent,  of  the  samples  examined  in  England  and 
Wales,  were  found  to  be  adulterated. 

Other  Foods. 

Twenty-nine  samples  of  flour,  twenty-two  of  bread,  eight  of  vinegar, 
six  of  sago,  and  five  of  oatmeal  all  proved  to  be  genuine ; the  single 
samples  of  pork  pie,  sausage,  and  polony  were  free  from  boric  acid. 
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DRUGS. 


II.— SAMPLES  OF  DEUGS. 

The  first  of  the  following  tables  (K)  gives  a list  of  the  samples  of 
drugs  analysed  last  year  classified  as  genuine  and  adulterated.  The 
second  table  (L)  gives  particulars  for  past  years  of  the  percentage  of  drugs 
found  to  be  adulterated  in  Birmingham  as  well  as  in  London,  and  in 
England  and  Wales. 


Table  K. — Samples  of  Drugs. 


Presci’iptions — Mixtures 

No.  of  .Samples 
Analysed 

28 

No.  found  to  be 
Genuine. 

22 

No.  found  to  bt 
Adulterated. 
6 

Camphor  Liniment 

1.*) 

11 

4 

Glycerine 

Prescriptions— Pills 

12 

10 

2 

8 

7 

1 

Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether 
Tincture  of  llhubarb  ... 

6 

4 

2 

6 

f) 

1 

White  Precipitate  Powder 

5 

5 

0 

Bee.swax 

5 

4 

1 

Cream  of  Tartar 

5 

5 

0 

Carbonate  of  Iron  Pills 

f) 

3 

2 

Iodine  Liniment 

4 

3 

1 

Sal  Volatile 

4 

4 

0 

Extract  of  Malt 

3 

3 

0 

Paregoric 

] 

1 

0 

Seidlitz  Powder 

1 

1 

0 

108 

88 

20 

Table  L. — Drugs. 


Ykars. 

Birmingham. 

1 

London. 

Engi.and  and 
Walrs. 

Samples  per 
Annum. 

Percentage  of 
Adulteration. 

Percentage  of 
Adulteration. 

Percentage  of 
Adulteration. 

1873-76 

6 

39 

6t  1 

19* 

1877-81 

6 

21 

11  1 

22 

1882-86 

15 

29 

8 

14 

1887-91 

89 

15 

7 

13 

1892-96 

103 

24 

6 

12 

1892 

127 

27 

16 

20 

1893 

100 

27 

5 

11 

1894 

148 

20 

4 

11 

1895 

75 

23 

4 

11 

1896 

67 

24 

6 

11 

1897 

108 

19 

t 

t 

* 187(5  only. 

1 Not  yet  available. 

■ 

Owing  to  the  number  of  medical  prescriptions  analysed  last  year,  more 
samples  of  di-ugs  were  examined  than  in  either  of  the  two  previous  years. 
The  percentage  of  adulteration,  though  lower  than  in  any  recent  year,  is 
still  much  higher  than  in  London  or  in  England  and  Wales  as  a whoie  ; 
the  reason  probably  being  that  in  Birmingham  the  drugs  most  likely  to  be 
defective  are  taken  in  preference  to  iU’ticles  which  past  experience  has 
shown  are  less  liable  to  be  adulterated. 


MEDICAL  rKESCRIPTIONS. 
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Medical  Pkeschiptions. 

During  the  year  a considerable  amount  of  attention  has  been  given  to 
tlie  examination  of  the  accuracy  with  which  medicines  are  dispensed  in 
this  City.  On  May  4th  I received  thirty-six  samples,  and  on  July  16th 
twenty-four  samples  of  medicines  of  various  kinds  prepared  according  to 
eleven  different  prescriptions.  In  three  cases  simple  Pharmacopoeia 
preparations  were  ordered — viz.,  camphor  liniment,  iodine  liniment,  and 
carbonate  of  iron  pills.  The  other  prescriptions  had  to  be  specially  pre- 
pared by  the  pharmacist.  Of  the  60  samples  received  14,  or  23  per  cent., 
differed  sb  much  from  what  was  ordered  by  the  prescription  that  I had  to 
certify  them  as  adulterated.  Fifty-two  of  the  samples  were  obtained 
from  persons  qualified  under  the  Pharmacy  Act ; of  these  eleven  were 
condemned.  Eight  samples  were  obtained  from  unqualified  vendors  ; of 
these  three  were  condemned. 

Iodide  of  Potassium  and  Cinchona  Mixture. — Seven  samples  of  the 
mixture  containing  iodide  of  potassium  and  liquid  extract  of  cinchona 
were  received,  four  of  which  were  of  the  correct  composition  or  nearly  so. 
No.  404  only  contained  75  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  iodide  of  potassium 
ordered,  and  was  also  deficient  in  cinchona.  No.  414  contained  only  85 
per  cent,  of  the  proper  amount  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  No.  406  had  an 
excess  of  10  per  cent,  of  this  drug. 

Butyl-chloral  Hydrate  Mixture. — One  of  the  six  mixtures  containing 
butyl-chloral  hydrate,  glycerine,  and  tincture  of  cardamoms  was  somewhat 
deficient  in  strength,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  an  adequate  official 
standard  of  purity  of  the  active  ingredient,  I could  not  call  it  adulterated. 
Four  of  the  samples  were  purple  in  colour,  and  two  were  brown  ; this  great 
difference  in  appearance  is  due  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  allowing  butyl- 
chloral  hydrate  to  he  ueutral  or  slightly  acid  in  reaction,  to  the  presence  of 
tincture  of  cardamoms,  and  to  ordinary  water  being  used.  The 
Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  “in  dispensing  prescriptions,  aqua  should  be 
understood  to  mean  distilled  water.’’ 

Magnesia  Mixture. — Three  of  the  four  magnesia  mixtures  contained 
from  462  to  485  grains  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the  eight  ounce  mixture 
ordered,  but  No.  643  only  contained  441  instead  of  480  grains.  This  was 
probably  due  to  the  dispenser  erroneously  supplying  an  avoirdupois  ouuce 
of  437-5  grains  instead  of  an  apothecaries  ounce  of  480  grains.  The  vendor 
was  cautioned  by  the  Health  Sub-Committee. 

Quinine  Mixture. — Three  of  the  four  quinine  mixtures  contained  a 
slight  excess  of  sulphate  of  quinine  ; No.  648  contained  an  excess  of  18 
per  cent.  I considered  this  amount  too  much  to  be  passed  as  genuine,  and 
the  vendor  was  cautioned  by  the  Health  Sub-Committee. 

Sodium  Bromide  Mixture. — The  prescription  ordered  180  grains  of 
sodium  bromide  to  be  present  in  an  eight  ounce  mixture,  but  as  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  allows  a slightly  damp  salt  to  be  used,  the  three  mixtures 
containing  168  to  178  of  actual  sodium  bromide  were  passed  as  genuine. 
The  fourth  sample  only  contained  160  grains,  and  the  vendor  was  cautioned 
by  the  Health  Sub-Committee. 
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Morphia  Mixtures. — Tiiiee  mixtures  were  prepared  from  a prescrip- 
tion ordering  a quantity  of  moi’phia  too  small  to  admit  of  analysis. 

Camphor  Liniment. — Four  of  the  fifteen  samples  contained  only  half 
to  three  quarters  of  tlie  camphor  that  should  be  present,  another  w’as 
slightly  low’  in  camphor,  and  tlie  remainder  w’ere  of  satisfactory  quality. 
One  of  the  defective  samples  had  not  been  prepared  with  olive  oil  as  is 
required  by  the  Biitish  Pliarmacoepia. 

Tlie  follow’ing  w^ere  the  adulterated  samples  ; — 


NO.  U.VTK.  ADUI.TEKATION. 

407 — May  4tU  ...  Camphor  deficient  2r)% 

41.5 — ,,  4th  ...  Cami)lior  deficient  2;')%,  not  j)i-e[>ared  witli 

olive  oil 

417 — „ 4th  ...  Camplior  deficient  25% 

638— July  16th  ...  Camphor  deficient  50% 


ACTION. 

No  action. 

No  action. 

No  action. 

Fined  £1  and  10s.  coste. 


Iodine  Liniment. — Each  of  the  four  samples  contained  about  the 
correct  quantity  of  iodine,  hut  No.  640  wjis  delicient  of  16  per  cent,  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium  ordered  by  the  British  Pharmaccepia.  The  vendor  was 
cautioned  by  the  Health  Sub-Committee. 

Carbonate  of  Iron  Pills. — Three  of  the  five  samples  of  carbonate 
of  iron  pills  were  correctly  dispensed,  but  No.  422  contained  only  25  per 
cent,  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  that  should  have  been  present ; this  deficiency 
W’as  not  due  to  deterioration  by  oxidation.  No.  438  consisted  of  iron,  or 
Blaud’s  pills,  instead  of  carbonate  of  iron  pills.  Although  the  two  prepara- 
tions are  similar  in  nature,  the  substitution  of  one  for  the  other  cannot  be 
justified. 

Iron  and  Quinine  Pills. — The  four  samples  of  iron  and  quinine  pills 
contained  the  correct  amount  of  quinine,  but  No.  439  contained  an  excess 
of  80  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  iron.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  dried 
salt  having  been  used  in  error. 

Opium,  etc.,  PUP. — Four  samjiles  of  pills  were  made  from  a prescrip- 
tion oi'deriug  S(|uill,  ammoniacum,  benzoic  acid,  balsam  of  Peru,  and  opium. 
Owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  ingredients  and  the  small  quantity — ten 
gi’ains — received,  analysis  w’as  impossible. 


Glycerine. 

Twelve  samples  w’ere  analysed  and  in  four  of  them  minute  traces  of 
arsenic  w’ere  found,  probably  owing  to  slight  impurities  in  the  chemicals 
used  in  their  manufacture.  Glycerine  for  medicinal  use  should  be 
quite  free  from  arsenic,  but  the  quantity  present  w’as  too  small  to 
be  considered  adulteration.  Two  samples  contained  glucose  or  starch  syiup, 
a cheap  substance  used  in  confectionery,  w’hich  is  free  from  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  glycerine  and  quite  different  in  its  nature.  As  starch  syrup  is 
denser  than  glycerine  its  presence  enables  a certain  amount  of  w’ater  to  be 
added  w’ithout  reducing  the  density  of  the  sample  below’  that  of  genuine 
glycerine.  None  of  the  fifty  samples  examined  in  past  years  have  been 
adulterated  in  this  way.  The  following  were  the  adulterated  samples  : — 

No.  UATE.  ADL'I.TEUATION.  At’TlON. 

*J3  Jan.  29tli  ...  Dilute  glucose  syrup  40%  ...  Fined  £5  anil  9s.  costs. 

120  Feb.  4th  ...  Dilute  glucose  syrup  45%  ...  Fined  £5  and  10s.  costs. 


SPIUIT  OP  NITROUS  ETHER,  TINCTURE  OP  RHUBARB,  BEESWAX,  ETC.  87 


Spirit  op  Nitrous  Ether. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  this  drug  shall  yield  “ when 
freshly  prepared,  seven  times  its  volume  of  nitric  oxide  gas  ; and  even 
after  it  has  been  kept  some  time  and  the  vessel  containing  it  has 
occasionally  been  opened,  it  should  yield  not  much  less  than  five  times 
its  volume  of  the  gas.”  Four  of  the  six  samples  yielded  under  standard 
conditions  from  five  to  seven  volumes  of  nitric  oxide  gas,  but  two  were 
seriously  deficient,  yielding  only  three  and  a half  volumes  and  one  volume 
of  gas  respectively.  As  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  is  a drug  liable  to  deteriora- 
tion, it  is  'advisable  that  the  stock  should  be  kept  in  a cool  dark  cellar  and 
not  obtained  in  too  large  quantities,  and  that  the  shop  bottle  should  not 
contain  more  than  can  be  sold  in  a short  period  of  time.  That  the  official 
requirements  are  not  unnecessarily  exacting  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  seven  samples  examined  last  year  were  deficient  in  strength. 
In  the  years  1894-6  twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  samples  examined  in 


England  and  Wales 

were  reported  to  be  adulterated. 

NO. 

DATE. 

ADULTERATION. 

ACTION. 

21 

Jan.  12th 

Ethyl  nitrite  deficient  30% 

Cautioned. 

27 

„ 12  th 

Ethyl  nitrite  deficient  80% 

Cautioned. 

Tincture  of  Ehubarb. 

If  this  tincture  is  properly  made  according  to  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia one  pint  should  contain  about  one  ounce  of  solid  ingredients, 
and  less  than  0 9 ounce  should  rarely  be  present.  All  the  samples  obtained 
during  the  last  two  years  have  been  genuine,  the  average  amount  of 
solid  ingredients  being  0-96  ounce  per  pint.  Five  of  the  six  samples, 
received  on  January  12th,  contained  more  than  the  lower  quantity,  but 
in  No.  24  only  O'T'S  ounce  per  pint  was  present,  it  was  certified  to  be 
deficient  of  16  per  cent,  of  solid  ingredients,  and  the  vendor  was  cautioned 
by  the  Health  Sub- Committee.  During  the  previous  five  years  sixteen  per 
cent,  of  the  samples  examined  in  Birmingham  were  condemned,  being  the 
same  proportion  as  that  found  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  years 
1894-6. 

Beeswax. 

Three  of  the  five  samples  of  beeswax  were  genuine,  another  was 
nearly  so,  containing  a small  quantity  of  stearic  acid,  while  No.  373  was 
certified  to  be  adulterated  with  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  paraffin  wax,  and  at 
least  10  per  cent,  of  resin.  It  was  composed  of  two  pieces,  one  of  which 
was  chiefly  resin  and  paraffin  wax,  the  other  was  adulterated  with  a little 
tallow  and  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  paraffin  wax.  The  vendor  was 
fined  Is.  and  8s.  costs  One-third  of  the  samples  examined  in  England 
and  Wales  during  the  years  1895-6  were  adulterated. 

Other  Drugs. 

The  five  samples  of  creavi  of  tartar  all  contained  traces  of  lead,  but 
not  enough  to  be  called  adulteration.  One  of  the  four  samples  of 
sal  volatile  was  slightly  deficient  in  strength.  Three  samples  of  extract  of 
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malt  were  not  altogether  satisfactory  in  quality,  but  as  there  is  no 
standard  for  the  preparation  given  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  I could  not 
call  them  adulterated.  Five  samples  of  lohite  precipitate,  and  the  single 
sample  of  paregoric  and  Seidlitz  poiocler  were  of  the  correct  composition. 

in.— LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS  UNDER  THE  FOOD  AND 

DRUGS  ACT. 

Your  Committee  cautioned  the  vendors  of  adulterated  articles  in  39 
cases,  and  prosecuted  in  112  others.  In  lOG  instances  fines  were  inflicted 
by  the  magistrates,  five  persons  were  ordered  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
prosecution  only,  and  one  prosecution  was  withdrawn  owing  to  the 
defendant  being  a chronic  invalid. 

The  first  of  the  following  tables  shows  what  articles  were  found  to 
be  adulterated  last  year,  with  the  proceedings  taken  and  tlie  amount  of  the 
fines  inflicted.  The  second  table  gives  particulars  of  the  legal  proceedings 
taken  in  previous  years.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  total  amount  of  fines 
and  costs  was  much  higher  than  in  any  previous  year. 


Table  M.- 

-Legal  Proceedings. 

AUTIChE.  ADULTEUATED. 

CAUTIONED. 

FINED. 

A. MOUNT 

OF 

FINES 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Blitter... 

1191 

0 

27 

77 

15 

0 

Milk  

S2X 

27 

38 

58 

6 

0 

Coffee 

•21 

3 

18 

29 

15 

0 

Cocoa  ... 

13 

0 

13 

28 

0 

0 

Prescriptions — Mixtures 

6 

3 

0 

— 

Camphor  Liniment 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Prescriptions — Pills  ... 

3 

0 

0 

— 

Glycerine 

2 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether 

<2 

2 

0 

— 

Cheese  ... 

2 

0 

2 

15 

0 

0 

Beer 

2 

0 

0 

— 

Scotch  Whiskey 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Irish  Whiskey... 

1 

1 

0 

— 

Tincture  of  Bhubarh . . . 

1 

1 

0 

— 

Iodine  Liniment 

1 

1 

0 

— 

Beeswax 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Granulated  Sugar 

] 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

Root  Ginger  ... 

1 

0 

1 

0 

r* 

0 

Ale 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

26511 

! 39  ’’’ 

lOti* 

..  £'228 

2 

0 

♦Five  other  vendors  were  ordered  to  pay  the  costs  of  pro.secntion  only, 
t Boric  acid  was  the  only  adulterant  found  in  92  .samples. 

tBoric  acid  and  formic  aldehyde  were  the  only  adnltemnts  found  in  27  samples. 
lIBoric  acid  and  formic  aldehyde  were  the  only  adulterant  found  in  119  samjdes 
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Table  N. — Legal  Pkoceedings  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts. 


Number  per  Annum  in  Birmingham. 


Eng LA NO 


Years. 

Adulterated 

Samples. 

Cautions. 

Pro.secutions. 

Amount  of 
Fines. 

Amount  of 
Costs. 

Average 

Fine. 

AND 

Wales. 

Average 

Fine. 

£ 

9. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

1873-76 

x39 

2 

13 

8 

16 

3 

0 

16 

1 

4- 

1877-81 

45 

3 

18 

22 

19 

0 

•f- 

1 

8 

4 

4* 

1882-86 

100 

31 

35 

30 

7 

1 

4* 

1 

0 

0 

4- 

1887-91 

107 

24 

33 

51 

15 

5 

4- 

1 

15 

11 

18  8 

1892-96 

129 

39 

68 

98 

7 

4 

4- 

4- 

1 

12 

9 

1 15  3 

1892 

134 

50 

53 

44 

17 

0 

4* 

0 

19 

6 

1 16  2 

1893 

132 

49 

49 

51 

8 

0 

2!  13 

0 

1 

4 

6 

1 17  11 

1894 

124 

27 

68 

120 

6 

0 

29  4 

0 

1 

18 

10 

1 15  7 

1896 

130 

31 

86 

124 

18 

6 

41  6 

6 

1 

12 

5 

1 15  9 

1896 

213* 

79 

85 

150 

18 

0 

40  4 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 10  9 

1897 

265* 

39 

112 

228 

2 

0 

50  18 

0 

2 

3 

0 

4- 

4- 

* 115  if  samples  of  food  adulterated  with  preservatives  only  are  excluded, 
f 146  if  .samples  of  food  adulterated  with  preservatives  only  ai-e  excluded.  ; Not  available 


IV.— MAEGAKINE  ACT. 

Twenty  samples  w'ere  taken  during  the  year  for  offences  against  this 
Act.  Either  the  sample  was  exposed  for  sale  w-ithout  being  labelled 
“ Margarine,”  or  because  it  was  wrapped  in  plain  paper,  or  because  the 
cask  containing  it  was  not  properly  branded.  In  one  case,  a sample 
declared  by  the  vendor  to  be  margarine  w’as,  on  analysis,  found  to  be 
butter.  Boric  acid  was  present  in  fifteen  of  the  remaining  nineteen 
samples.  The  following  table  show's  tho  results  of  the  actions  taken 
under  this  Act  during  past  years. 

Table  O. — Margarine  Act. 


Y ear. 

Samples. 

Cautions. 

Prosecutions. 

Amount 

of 

Fines. 

Average 

Fine. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1889 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1890 

2 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1891 

4 

0 

4 

5 

10 

0 

1 

7 

6 

1892 

2 

1 

1 

. . . 

1895 

1 

0 

0 

. . 

1896 

■20 

4 

16 

59 

0 

0* 

3 

13 

9 

1897 

20i 

0 

14 

29 

15 

Of 

2 

5 

9 

* The  cost.s  of  the  prosecutions  were  r6  12s.  Ud. 
t The  costs  of  the  prosecutions  were  £5  16s.  Od. 
{ One  sample  was  butter. 
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mahgaj<inl;  act. 


Below  is  given  a list  of  the  samples  of  margarine  taken  ; the  first 
five  were  obtained  from  one  wholesale  dealer,  but  legal  action  was  not 
considered  advisable. 


No. 

DATE. 

11  — 

Jan. 

7 th 

12— 

tl 

7 th 

13— 

M 

7 th 

14— 

1 

7th 

15- 

n 

7th 

60— 

f • 

21st 

61  — 

tl 

21st 

155- 

Feb. 

16th 

185— 

II 

22nd 

264— March  20tli 
•297—  „ 31st 
792— Oct.  7tli 
793  --  „ 7th 
798—  „ ]2tli 
934 — Nov.  10th 
984—  „ 19th 
1005—  „ •26th 
1035 — Dec.  8th 
1061—  „ 14th 


ACTION. 

No  action. 

No  action. 

No  action. 

No  action. 

No  action. 

Fined  £2  and  8s.  costs. 

Fined  £5  and  8s.  costs. 

Fined  5s.  and  Ss.  costs. 

Fined  £2  and  8s.  costs. 

Ordered  to  i>ay  costs  amounting;  to  5s. 
Fined  £1  and  9s.  costs. 

Fined  £1  and  8s.  costs. 

Fined  £l  and  8s  costs. 

Fined  £2  and  9s.  costs. 

Finefl  £2  and  8s.  costs. 

Fined  £5  and  9s.  costs. 

Fined  £5  and  10s.  costs. 

Fined  £3  and  9s.  costs. 

Fined  10s.  and  9s.  costs. 


I remain, 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 


ALFEED  HILL,  M.D.,  F.I.C. 

City  Analyst. 
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